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The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 1945-1951 


AN HISTORICAL NOTE: PART Il 


by Harry N. Howard 


Vi. Peace, Stability, and Security in The Near East 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE NEAR EAST 


That the United States has been vitally con- 
cerned with the independence, peace, stability, and 
security of the peoples of the Near East has long 
been amply demonstrated. The United States 
recognized the independence of Lebanon and 
Syria as early as September 7, 1944, and it favored 
their participation in the United Nations confer- 
ence at San Francisco, April-June 1945. It recog- 
nized the independence of Hashemite Jordan in 
1949 and supported its candidacy for membership 
in the United Nations beginning in 1946. In 1947 
the United States supported the membership of 
Yemen in the United Nations, and it was formally 
admitted on September 30, 1947. 

The United States supported the resolution of 
the General Assembly on November 29, 1947, par- 
titioning Palestine.© On May 14, 1948, the 
United States extended de facto recognition to the 
newly founded state of Israel, gave de jure recog- 
nition on January 31, 1949, and supported its 
candidacy for membership in the United Nations 
on May 11, 1949. On November 21, 1949, the 
United States joined with the Near Eastern and 
other states in supporting the independence of 
Libya by January 1, 1952, and reaffirmed that po- 
sition on November 17, 1950. It also joined with 
them in support of a resolution whereby Eritrea 
was to be federated with Ethiopia, while Somali- 
land was to be independent within 10 years, mean- 
while being placed under Italian trusteeship.“ 
On November 1, 1950, the United States supported 
a resolution inviting the Secretary-General of the 
Arab League to attend sessions of the General 
Assembly as an observer.” In turn, the United 


Epiror’s Note: For Part I of Mr. Howard’s article, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1951, p. 809. 


“U.N. doc. Res. 181 (II). 

“See U.N. docs. Res. 289 (IV), Res. 387 (V), Res. 390 
(V), Res. 442 (V). 

“U.N. doc. A/1478. 
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States and the Near Eastern states have been as- 
sociated in many general issues within the United 
Nations, such as the resolutions on “The Essen- 
tials of Peace” (1949), and “Uniting for Peace” 
(1950), although there have been differences 
of view as to both general and particular issues. 


PALESTINE AND THE ARAB STATES 


Within and outside the United Nations, the 
United States has sought to promote peace and 
stability between Israel and the Arab States upon 
a basis equitable and satisfactory to all concerned. 
To this end, it favored the developments within 
the United Nations toward mediation and truce 
agreements and supported the resolution of the 
General Assembly, May 14, 1948, to appoint a 
U.N. mediator. The United States supported 
the General Assembly resolution of December 11, 
1948, establishing the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, of which, together with France and Tur- 
key, it became an active member. The United 
States was much interested in the development of 
the armistice agreements between Israel and the 
Arab States under the direction of Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, the Israeli-Egyptian agreement being 
reached on February 24, 1949, the Israeli-Leba- 
nese agreement on March 23, the Israeli-Jordanian 
agreement on April 3, and the Israeli-Syrian 
agreement on July 20, 1949." Since 1949 the 
United States has supported the implementation 
of the armistice agreements under the Truce 
Supervision Organization.” 


“U.N. docs. Res. 290 (IV), Res. 377 (V). 

“U.N. doc. Res. 186 s-2. 

U.N. doc. Res. 194 (III). 

" For agreements see U.N. doc. $/1264 and Corr. 1 and 
Add, 1 (Egypt) ; S/1296, Corr. 1 and Add. 1 (Lebanon) ; 
$/1302 and Corr. 1 and Add. 1 (Jordan) ; S/1353 Corr. 1. 
See also BULLETIN of Aug. 8, 1949, p. 177. 

* Note, for example, the action of the Security Council 
in the Lake Huleh dispute between Israel and Syria (May 
18, 1951) and the resolution with respect to shipping re- 
strictions in the Suez Canal (Sept. 1, 1951), both of which 
were supported by the United States. See U.N. does. 
$/2157, S/2322. 
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On May 25, 1950, the United States joined with 
France and the United Kingdom in a tripartite 
declaration in which the three powers recognized 
that both the Arab States and Israel needed to 
maintain a certain level of armed forces to assure 
“their internal security and their legitimate self- 
defense and to permit them to play their part in 
the defense of the area as a whole,” recalling “their 
opposition to the development of an arms race be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel.” Moreover, 
the three Governments declared 


their deep interest in and their desire to promote the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of peace and stability in the 
area and their unalterable opposition to the use of force 
or threat of force between any of the states in that area. 
The three Governments, should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or armistice lines, 
would, consistently with their obligations as members of 
the United Nations, immediately take action, both within 
and outside the United Nations, to prevent such violation. 


The declaration was well received in the Near 
East, and, as President Truman stated on May 
25, the participation of the United States empha- 
sized its “desire to promote the maintenance of 
peace in the Near East.” Moreover, he expressed 
the belief that it would stimulate increased confi- 
dence in future security and contribute toward 
the well-being of the Near Eastern peoples. 

As a member of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, originally established in the resolution 
of the General Assembly of December 11, 1948, 
the United States has sought to promote a peace- 
ful settlement between Israel and the Arab States. 
On September 17, 1951, the Commission submitted 
“comprehensive proposals” to Israel and the Arab 
States with respect to war damages, the repatria- 
tion of Arab refugees, compensation for property, 
the release of blocked accounts, and a territorial 
settlement, including the following provisions: * 


(a) territorial adjustments, including demilitarized 
ZONES ; 

(b) the creation of an international water authority 
to deal with the problems of the use of the Jordan 
and Yarmuk Rivers and their tributaries, as well 
as the waters of Lake Tiberias; 

(c) the disposition of the Gaza strip; 

(d) the creation of a free port at Haifa; 

(e) border regulations between Israel and her neigh- 
bors with special attention to the need for free 
access to the Holy places in the Jerusalem area, 
including Bethlehem ; 

(f) health, narcotics, and contraband control along the 
demarcation lines; 

(g) arrangements which will facilitate the economic 
development of the area; resumption of communi- 
cations and economic relations between Israel and 
her neighbors. 





S BuLLeTIN of June 5, 1950, p. 886. 

“United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine, IS/68 and AR/54. For a delineation of U.S. policy 
with respect to Palestinian issues in the United Nations, 
see United States Participation in the United Nations, 
Reports by the President to the Congress for 1947, 1948, 
1949, and 1950 (Department of State publications 3024, 
3437, 3765, and 4178). 
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THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM AND THE NEAR EAST 


Meanwhile, much thought was given to the 
— of mutual security, and on lay 24, 1951, 

resident Truman recommended to Congress the 
Mutual Security Program, which, among other 
things, devoted serious attention to the Near East 
as an area “important to the security of the United 
States and of the free world.” According to the 
recommendations of the Executive Branch, the 
entire Near East was under “steady and relentless 
pressure” from the Soviet Union and the security 
of the area was “endangered by political and eco- 
nomic instability ; the | security objective in the 
area must be to create stability by laying solid 
foundations, now, of economic progress and by 
establishing, now, confidence that further ad- 
vances can be made.” After indicating the sit- 
uation with respect to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, 
on the periphery of the Near Eastern area and, as 
in the case of Turkey and Iran, on the very fron- 
tiers of the Soviet Union, the recommendations 
gave particular attention to the Arab States. 
Thus it was noted: 


There are increasing evidences of Soviet-inspired sub- 
version in the Arab States. An ideal target for subver- 
sion are the nearly a million Arab refugees from Palestine 
who are scattered throughout adjoining Arab States and 
who, though they are being assisted by the United Na- 
tions, represent a dissatisfied and homeless group. 

Moreover, the Arab States have been deeply disturbed 
by the conflict in Palestine, and despite the traditional 
cultural bonds between the Arabs and the West, breaches 
in mutual understanding and much bitter feeling have 
come about as a result of the Palestine issue. This bitter- 
ness, together with the growing feeling in these states 
that the West has no interest in their welfare, has accen- 
tuated a tendency toward neutralism. 

In these circumstances, a significant risk to the security 
of the free world lies in the fact that the countries in this 
area are economically underdeveloped. Existing mod- 
erate governments, for lack of technically and adminis- 
tratively trained public servants and for lack of financial 
resources, are unable to provide effectively for the basic 
needs of their peoples, especially in the fields of agricul- 
ture, health, sanitation, and vocational education. This 
inability strengthens the hand of irresponsible and extreme 
nationalist groups and provides scope for Soviet divisive 
tactics of playing the people against their governments 
and promoting internal unrest. A paramount security 
objective of the United States and the free world must 
therefore be to minimize or eliminate this risk—to strive 
strenuously and immediately to lay firm foundations of 
economic progress and internal stability. 


In other words, the Mutual Security Program, 
whether in the Near East or elsewhere, fully rec- 
ognized that military security and social and eco- 
nomic welfare were closely interrelated. Under 
this program, the President proposed a total of 
$540,000,000 in assistance to the peoples of the 


The Mutual Security Program for Fiscal Year 1952. 
Basic Data Supplied by the Executive Branch. Com- 
mittee Print of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess. (Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951), p. 21. See also the statement of Secretary 
Acheson before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on June 26, 1951, BULLETIN of July 9, 1951, p. 51. 
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Near East, exclusive of economic assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. Of this sum, $415,000,000 
was for proposed military aid, the bulk of this 
fund being intended for the continuation of U.S. 
support and strengthening of the Greek, Turkish, 
and Iranian military establishments since these 
three countries stood “directly in the path of Soviet 
expansionism, and military preparedness is for 
them an imperative.” Ten percent of the total 
military assistance funds for the area was to be 
available for purposes of military assistance in 
the Arab States and Israel if required as a supple- 
ment to cash-reimbursable aid. Excluding Greece 
and Turkey, the economic program totaled $125,- 
000,000, of which $50,000,000 was set aside as a 
contribution to Arab refugee relief and reintegra- 
tion programs. 

By October 20, 1951, the Congress of the United 
States had acted on this program. It authorized 
$396,250,000 in military assistance to the Near 
East and Africa and $160,000,000 in technical and 
economic assistance. President Truman, who had 
signed the Mutual Security Act itself on October 
10, approved the appropriating legislation on 
October 31, 1951, and appointed W. Averell Har- 
riman as Director of the new Mutual Security 
Agency. 


GREEK AND TURKISH MEMBERSHIP IN NATO 


Another aspect of the security program in the 
Near East lay in the association of Greece and 
Turkey with the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which came into being on August 24, 1949. 
On April 4, 1949, upon the signing of the North 
Atlantic Treaty at Washington, President Tru- 
man declared : * 


The pact will be a positive, not a negative, influence for 
peace, and its influence will be felt not only in the area 
it specifically covers but throughout the world. Its con- 
clusion does not mean a narrowing of the interests of its 
members. Under my authority and instructions, the Sec- 
retary of State has recently made it abundantly clear 
that the adherence of the United States to this pact does 
not signify a lessening of American concern for the se- 
curity and welfare of other areas, such as the Near East. 
The step we are taking today should serve to reassure 
peace-loving peoples everywhere and pave the way for 
the world-wide stability and peaceful development which 
we all seek. 


On May 20, 1950, following the fourth session of 
the North Atlantic Council at London, Secretary 
Acheson reaffirmed : 

the deep interest of the United States Government in the 
security of Greece, Turkey, and Iran and our determina- 
tion to continue our policy of supporting these and other 
countries which are striving through military and eco- 
nomic efforts to safeguard their independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity. 


Moreover, as Secretary Acheson advised members 
of the Congress on May 31, 1950, not only had the 


United States and the United Kingdom reiterated 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1949, p. 482. 
* Thid., June 5, 1950, p. 883. 
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their concern “with the security and welfare of 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran,” but, together with 
France they had also “agreed on a firm policy 
toward arms shipments and security for the Ara 
States and Israel which should greatly assist in 
promoting peace and stability in that important 
area.” °° 

As a result of action on the part of the North 
Atlantic Council, Secretary Acheson, on Septem- 
ber 19 and October 3, 1950, sent identical notes 
to the Governments of Turkey and Greece, invit- 
ing them to make arrangements permitting their 
association “with such appropriate phases of the 
military planning work of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as are concerned with the de- 
fense of the Mediterranean.” In view of the 
important role which Greece and Turkey were 
playing “in the maintenance of the stability of the 
eastern Mediterranean area,” the fifth session of 
the North Atlantic Council believed that their 
association with it in this matter “would con- 
tribute significantly to the defense of that area.” 
Turkey accepted this invitation on October 2 and 
Greece followed on October 4, 1950.°° 

Within less than a year, at the seventh session 


of the North Atlantic Council, at Ottawa, favor- 


able action was taken with respect to inviting 
Greece and Turkey to become members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and on Sep- 
tember 21, 1951, it was announced that: 

The Council, considering that the security of the North 
Atlantic area would be enhanced by the accession of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic Treaty, agreed 
to recommend to the member governments that, subject 
to the approval of national Parliaments under their re- 
spective legislative procedures, an invitation should be 
addressed as soon as possible to the Kingdom of Greece 
and the Republic of Turkey to accede to the Treaty. 


On September 20, the President of the Council, 
Belgian Foreign Minister Paul van Zeeland, orally 
notified the Ambassadors of Greece and Turkey to 
Canada of the Council’s recommendation, and 
President Truman, on September 21, expressed his 
gratification to the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments.*? The Greek Government replied on Sep- 
tember 24, and the Turkish Government on Octo- 
ber 9, both expressing their desire to cooperate 
fully within the framework of the Atlantic Pact. 
The text of a protocol agreed to by the North 
Atlantic Deputies providing for an invitation to 
Greece and Turkey to accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty was released on October 15. Among other 
things the new protocol provided (article I1) that, 
for the purpose of article V of the treaty, an armed 
attack on one or more parties was deemed to in- 
clude an armed attack “on the territory of any of 
the parties in Europe or North America, on the 


Algerian Departments of France, on the territory 


* Tbid., June 12, 1950, p. 934. 

** BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1950, pp. 632-633. 
© Tbid., p. 633. 

“ Tbid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 523. 

* Ibid., Oct. 8, 1951, p. 571. 
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of Turkey, or on the islands under the jurisdiction 
of any of the parties in the North Atlantic area 
north of the Tropic of Cancer”; or an attack in 
the Mediterranean Sea.® 


THE ALLIED MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 


The United States has also realized that the se- 
curity of the Middle East as a whole must be 
placed within a broader context, on a basis of 
partnership with the nations of that area, which 
are equally concerned with the preservation of 
their independence and integrity. On October 
13, 1951, the United States, together with France, 
Turkey, and the United Kingdom, presented pro- 

osals to the Egyptian Government inviting it to 
looues a founding member of a proposed Allied 
Middle East Command as an equal partner in the 
defense of the area. Among other things, the 
proposal pointed out that Egypt belonged to the 
free world and that consequently its defense “and 
that of the Middle East in general is equally vital 
to other democratic nations.” 

Moreover, the proposal indicated that the de- 
fense of Egypt and of other countries in the area, 
which were informed of the project at the same 
time, could be assured only “by the cooperation of 
all interested powers” and the “coordination of 
this defense with that of adjacent areas.” It 
therefore seemed desirable to establish an Allied 
Middle East Command, “in which the countries 
able and willing to contribute to the defense of 
the area should participate.” France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States stated 
that they were prepared to participate in estab- 
lishing such a command and that invitations had 
also been sent to Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa, which had indicated an 
interest in the defense of the Middle East and 
which had agreed in principle. 

If Egypt were prepared to cooperate fully in the 
Allied command organization, granting facilities, 
the use of ports, airfields, and means of communi- 
cation, and the establishment of a headquarters on 
Egyptian territory, the United Kingdom, the pro- 
posal stated, would be prepared to agree to the 
supersession of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936 
and would be willing to withdraw from Egypt 
such British forces as were not allocated to the 


* Thid., Oct. 22, 1951, pp. 650-651. 

On Nov. 3 the Soviet Ambassador to Turkey, on pre- 
senting a note to the Turkish Government regarding 
Turkey’s prospective participation in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, made various charges concerning the 
nature of Nato and drew the attention of the Turkish 
Government to the responsibility that it took upon itself 
by entering “the aggressive Atlantic bloc.” In its reply to 
the Soviet Union of Nov. 12, the Turkish Government in- 
dicated that its measures are defensive in character, that 
Turkey had “faced demands which threatened its national 
integrity,” and that, by joining the Atlantic Pact, it had 
served “not only the cause of its security,” but “the cause 
of peace and security of all nations by discouraging those 
having aggressive intentions.” 
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Middle East Command by agreement between 
Egypt and the other parties concerned. Egypt 
moreover, would be expected, as to the matter of 
the armed forces to be placed at the disposal of 
the Middle East Command, to make its contribu- 
tion “on the same footing as other participating 
powers.” The detailed organization of the Allied 
Middle East Defense Command and its precise re- 
lationship with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization had “yet to be worked out in consulta- 
tion between all the powers concerned.” In this 
connection, all founding members should send 
military representatives to a meeting to be held in 
the near future “with the object of preparing de- 
tailed proposals for submission to the governments 
concerned.™ 

At the same time, the United Kingdom indi- 
cated that it did not agree that the question of 
the Sudan and the defense of the Middle East 
were in any way connected although it made pro- 
posals with respect to the Sudan looking toward 
a possible solution of that problem. Neverthe- 
less, as had been anticipated, on October 15, 1951, 
the Egyptian Government rejected the proposals 
with respect to the Allied Middle East Command, 
and, furthermore, the Egyptian Parliament 
unanimously voted abrogation of the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 and also approved a 
measure to abrogate the 1899 agreement which 
established the Anglo-Egyptian condominium 
over the Sudan. 

Meanwhile, however, Secretary Acheson stated 
on October 10, 1951, that the United States be- 
lieved “that proper respect for international obli- 
gations” required “that they be altered by mutual 
agreement rather than by unilateral action of one 
of the parties.” ® Mr. Acheson indicated that the 
proposals with respect to the Middle East Com- 
mand had been under consideration for some time 
and stated his belief that “a solution to the Anglo- 
Egyptian question” could “be found through these 
i ol and that they “should serve as a sound 

asis for an agreement which will not only satisfy 

the interests of all parties concerned but also 
contribute to the defense of the free world in 
— the Middle East plays such an important 
role. 

One week later, on October 17, as the Anglo- 
Egyptian controversy became more serious, Sec- 
retary Acheson declared : ® 

The U.S. Government must reaffirm its belief that the 


action of the Egyptian Government with respect to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1986 and the agreements of 


“It may be noted that on June 18, 1951, the United 
States signed the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
and Dhahran Air Field agreements with Saudi Arabia at 
Jidda. Under this program cash reimbursable military 
assistance might be extended to any nation whose ability 
to defend itself, or to participate in the defense of the 
area of which it is a part, is important to the United 
States. Saudi Arabia is the first Arab country so desig- 
nated. See BuLierin of July 23, 1951, p. 150. 

® BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1951, p. 647. 

* Ibid., Oct. 29, 1951, p. 702. 
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1899 regarding the Sudan is not in accord with proper 
respect for international obligations. For its part, the 
U.S. Government considers the action of the Egyptian 
Government to be without validity. 


On October 21, the Secretary indicated his con- 
cern lest the difficulties in the Near East jeopardize 
the security of the free world, and remarked: 


In the trouble between Egypt and Britain, we think 
and say that the Egyptian Government can’t throw its 
international obligations overboard. 

Over the past few months, we’ve been working with 
France, Britain, and Turkey on a Middle East Command. 
Egypt has been offered an equal partnership in this Com- 
mand. We still have hopes that the Egyptians will go 
along with us on this proposal. This will not only help to 
settle the dispute; it will also put the defense of this 
whole area On a stronger basis. 


Although Egypt had turned down the project, the 
United States, working with France, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom, and also with Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, 
pressed forward with this important project. 

The four inviting powers followed up their 
initial move of October 13 with a statement of 
principles which was published on November 10. 
Among other things, they reiterated their view 
that peace was “indivisible,” that the defense of 
the Middle East was “vital to the free world” and 
could be “secured only by the cooperation of all 
interested states.” Within that context, the Mid- 
dle East Command was “intended to be the center 
of cooperative efforts for the defense of the area 
as a whole; the achievement of peace and security 
in the area through the Middle East Command 
will bring it social and economic advancement.” 

One function of the Middle East Command was 
to assist and support cooperating states in defense 
of the area against external aggression. It would 
not “interfere in problems and disputes arising 
within the area” and would not affect existing ar- 
rangements relating to such matters, notably the 
armistice agreements of 1949 and the tripartite 
declaration of May 25, 1950. The Middle East 
Command was to be an “integrated Allied Com- 
mand, not a National Command.” Moreover, the 
sponsoring states did not regard the initial form 
of the project as “unchangeable.” They believed 
that through mutual understanding the Middle 
East Command “should evolve in the manner 


" Ibid., p. 686. 
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which will enable it most effectively to provide for 
the defense of the Middle East area as a whole.” 


Vil. Summary 


Basic elements in the Near East today may be 
found in the emergent nationalism and in the 
trends toward political democracy and seculari- 
zation. The resurgent nationalism aside, however, 
the new factors at play, lie in the dynamic char- 
acter of Soviet policy and the position of the 
United States, which, since the beginning of 
World War II, has shown a new and abiding 
interest in the Near East. 

This brief outline of American policy in the 
Near East does not, and cannot, pretend to tell the 
entire story of all that has happened in that area. 
But it attempts to show that the United States 
has been aware of the great issues involved, has 
sought to grapple with them both through the 
United Nations and directly, and has achieved 
substantial results with respect to problems which 
are both complex and long-term in their solution. 
Basically, the United States has sought to assist 
the Near Eastern peoples to maintain and 
strengthen their independence, to promote their 
welfare, and to live in security within the family 
of nations. It was within the framework of these 
fundamental principles that the United States 
supported Turkey and Iran, when the independ- 
ence and integrity of these countries were threat- 
ened by the U.S.S.R. in 1945 and 1946, and came 
resolutely and immediately to the support of 
Greece and Turkey in 1947, with the full knowl- 
edge that such support was of vital significance to 
the entire Near East. Similar principles have 
guided the United States in the matter of Greek 
and Turkish membership in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and in the development of 
the projected Allied Middle East Command. The 
programs for technical and economic assistance, 
long-range in their basic significance, are a funda- 
mental indication of American awareness that 
mutual security must rest on the solid foundations 
of cultural, social, and economic development. 


®©Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs. 
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Thought Control in the Soviet Union 





PART Ii: SCIENCE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


The freedom of Soviet scholars and scholarly 
research, as in every other field of human en- 
deavor, has become more and more curtailed as 
the web of Communist Party control has been ex- 
tended. With the increasing emphasis on ideo- 
logical conformity, the scholar has been forced 
not only to indicate his personal:adherence to com- 
munism, but also to find the ideological basis for 
his own research work in the teachings of Marx- 
ism. Besides these limitations, the Government 

uts other obstacles in the path of the scientist. 

is freedom of investigation is greatly restricted 
by the state secrets law,’ by Government-planned 
research, and by official insistence upon work 
which has practical value in the national economy. 

The guiding principle which determines the ac- 
tivities of learned work is partiinost (partisan- 
ship). This principle, as it applies to the scien- 
tific field, was defined as follows in Pravda on De- 
cember 17, 1949: 


Soviet science is permeated with a spirit of partisan- 
ship. It is developing most of all in these directions 
which are indicated as the most urgent by the vanguard 
of the Soviet people—the Communist Party and our great 
leader, Comrade Stalin. The principle of partisanship 
defines the very content of the sciences, their program, 
and their important trends. 


An elaboration of this principle was given by 
A. V. Topchiyev, Main Scientific Secretary of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, in Pravda on 
August 25, 1949: 


The Soviet scientist must remember that he labors not 
simply to develop spiritual culture in general—such cul- 
ture does not exist—but to develop the socialist, Com- 


EpitTor’s Nore: Part I of this series of Department of 
State staff studies dealt with the Soviet educational sys- 
tem ; see BULLETIN of November 5, p. 719. A third study, 
on cultural activities, will appear in a forthcoming issue. 


* This law, passed in June 1947, provides severe penal- 
ties for divulging information regarded in other coun- 
tries as normal data for publication and free dissemina- 
tion. A supplementary decree of December 1947 forbade 
any institution other than the Ministry of Foreign Trade 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to have any relations 
with representatives of foreign states. 
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munist culture. This means that in his creative activity 
he proceeds from the principles of the Marxist-Leninist 
world outlook and fights implacably all manifestations 
and survivals of the corrupt bourgeois ideology. This 
means that the Soviet scientist sees clearly the irrecon- 
cilable opposition between socialist and bourgeois culture 
and relies upon the Bolshevik Party approach in science, 
thrusting aside the reactionary tendencies of the pro- 
fessorial lackeys of imperialism. 


Not only does the Party make ideological de- 
mands upon Soviet scholars; it also limits the 
field of learned investigation to projects which are 
useful to the economy. “Pure” research is be- 
coming increasingly impossible. Topchiyev con- 
tinues: 


To be guided by the spirit of the Bolshevik Party ap- 
proach means first of all to strive to embody scientific 
achievements in socialist practice, to arm the people 
with the achievements of science in its struggle for 
communism. This is why Soviet scientists sharply criti- 
cize those who regard practical assistance to the socialist 
economy as something secondary. 


This principle finds its origin in a 1935 state- 
ment of Stalin: “Science which has lost touch 
with practice and with experience—what kind 
of science is this?” The Soviet scholar’s dilemma 
is that work of proved practical value may not 
be compatible with Marxist theory and method; in 
such cases he must either abandon the work or 
attempt so to exaggerate its practical value that its 
theoretical and methodological values and impli- 
cations may be disregarded. 

Scientific research in the U.S.S.R. is influenced 
by two factors not existing to a comparable degree 
in other countries: control by the Communist 
Party, combined with governmental organization 
of scientific training and research. The first in- 
fluence is the more distinctive and exists in vir- 
tually no other country. The second exists in 
varying degrees in other countries but is more 
potentially harmful to science in the U.S.S.R. be- 
cause of the interlocking relationship of Party 
and state which permits the imposition of Party 
pressure upon scientists through organizational 
channels. 

The work of Soviet scientists and scientific in- 
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stitutions has been an object of Party surveillance 
since 1917 but has been scrutinized more closely 
since World War II than ever before. Party or- 
ganizations established in every scientific institu- 
tion are required to introduce measures to raise the 
productivity of the institution and also to control 
and check the ideological beliefs of the scientists. 
Party control has seni so intensive that a 
Party-approved scientific theory can be postulated 
as dogma for all scientists, and any opposition 
severely castigated. 

The most striking manifestation is in the field of 
genetics, where only work conforming to the 
theories and methods of T. Lysenko is now accept- 
able to the Party’s Central Committee, although 
the social sciences have long suffered under the 
dead weight of Soviet Marxism. The impact of 
the genetics purge is being felt in other sciences, 
narrowing the freedom of scientific investigation 
and retarding the advance of scientific research 
in the U.S.S.R. 

Several bodies in the Government and in the 
Academy of Sciences are charged with the task of 
introducing new technical advances into the econ- 
omy. This is a problem not only of the natural 
scientists but also of the social scientists. The 
Institute of Economies of the Academy of Sciences 
repeatedly was subjected to criticism during 1949 
for failure to produce a definitive work on the 
political economy of socialism which would 
bridge the gap between Marxist theory and Soviet 
practice. According to Culture and Life (August 
31, 1949) : 

The basic fault in the scientific work of the Institute 
of Economics is that the institute has lost contact with 
socialist construction and with the important economic 
and political tasks of the Party and Soviet Government. 
The Institute is feebly conducting studies of the Soviet 
economy and also the economies and politics of imperial- 
ist countries and is not showing sufficient initiative in 
aad Pe and working out of actual economic prob- 

The duty of scientific workers-economists is to create, 
in the light of Leninist-Stalinist economic theory, valu- 
able works which generalize on the most fruitful success 
for the achievement of Communism in the U.S.S.R. 


Party Criticism 


Increasing concern over the output of scientific 
institutions and the political thinking of scientists 
has been evident in the U.S.S.R. since the end of 
the war. In a speech published on February 10, 
1946, Stalin stressed the task of Soviet scientists 
“not only to attain but to surpass as soon as pos- 
sible the attainments of science beyond the borders 
of our country.” The shortcomings of various 
institutes, the requirement that every scientist 
practice Marxism in his work, and the need for 
control by the Party were discussed in a Pravda 
editorial on August 12, 1946, with the beginning 
ote new campaign to reimpose orthodoxy in all 

elds: 


Party organizations are ordered to see to it persis- 
tently that each scientific institution achieves the level 
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of the new demands, keeps in step with life, solves the 
more real problems that are advanced by the Government, 
and cooperates in the scientific and technical advancement 
of the country. 

‘ The most important place in the work of Party 
organizations must be occupied by the Marxist-Leninist 
education of scientific cadres. “ ... there is one branch 
of science the knowledge of which is compulsory for 
Bolsheviks of all branches of science—the Marxist-Len- 
inist science of society, of the laws of the development 
of society, of the laws of the development of the proletarian 
revolution, of the laws of the development of socialist 
construction, of the victory of communism.” [Stalin’s re- 
port to eighteenth Party Congress in 1939.] 

Party organization must have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the situation in scientific institutions, look into 
their needs, discover their defects, and in every way co- 
operate in scientific creation and give timely aid. 


Communist indoctrination of the Soviet public 
underwent a general Eg paren and intensifi- 
cation in August 1946. In a series of decrees is- 
sued by the Party Central Committee, known col- 
lectively as “the ideological decrees,” the role of 
various fields of creative and intellectual activity 
in ideological education was defined. These pro- 
nouncements set the pattern and elaborated the 
themes which have characterized each subsequent 
move of the Party to enforce ideological 
orthodoxy. 

The new emphasis on orthodoxy increased the 
importance of the work of party organizations 
within scientific institutions. A raion Party sec- 
retary writing in Moscow Bolshevik on August 8, 
1946, underlined the necessity of devoting consid- 
erable attention to the political indoctrination of 
scientists : 


The level of Party political work in the majority of 
institutions is, however, still low In the majority 
of institutions, discussions and recommendations of the 
Party bureau and Party meetings are generally vague and 
unconvincing. Many Communists in scientific institutions 
have not been given Party assignments and are therefore 
falling into the category of passive workers. 

The tasks of Party organizations in scientific institu- 
tions are to strengthen Party organizational work and 
to draw into public life the leading intelligentsia—the 
directors of sectors, laboratories, etc. The ideological 
work of Party organizations must be placed on a new foot- 
ing and the study of Marxism-Leninism restored to its 
rightful position. The erroneous point of view of some 
secretaries of Party organizations that scientific 
workers are highly educated and that it is therefore un- 
necessary to worry about their political development, can 
only have harmful results. 


Since 1946, a large number of scientists have be- 
gun the study of Marxism independently, in study 
groups, or in regular 2-year courses offered by the 
Communist Party. By 1949, according to 7'rud, a 
total of 12,000 scientific workers—more than 10 
percent of the claimed total of such workers in the 
U. S. S. R.—was said to be studying in 35 uni- 
versities of Marxism-Leninism. 

(1) Nature of Party criticism. Postwar criti- 
cism of the work of Soviet scholars has stressed 
two related themes—excessive objectivity and in- 
ternationalism. The objectivity under attack ap- 
parently is defined as preoccupation with technical 
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data, neglect of a Marxist-Leninist interpretation 
of the facts, and failure to make attacks on capi- 
talist scientific achievements. The term “objec- 
tivity” has been redefined in typical fashion to 
conform to Bolshevik requirements. “True” ob- 
gies? according to the Moscow Propagandist, 
Yo. 5, 1947, Party organ, is identical with the 
Soviet interpretation of facts, since only Soviet 
Marxism represents the truth: 


Real, truly scientific objectivity is attained only on 
condition that each manifestation in the antagonistic 
[i. e., capitalist] society is viewed in connection with the 
class struggle. 

Partisanship in the proletarian world view does not 
exclude objectivity in the study of facts but on the con- 
trary presupposes it since the class interests of the 
proletariat do not contradict but coincide with the 
objective course of historical development. 


Party criticism of scientific endeavors lays 
much stress on conformance with Marxist theory 
and method. This factor poses a knotty problem 
for scientific administrators; they must abandon 
useful scientific discoveries which cannot be rec- 
onciled with Marxist ideology and methods, 

Hostility to foreign influences on Soviet science 
increased greatly in 1946, virtually erasing the in- 
ternationalism which had received considerable 
encouragement at the 220th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences in 1945, 
attended by scientists from all over the world. 
An Australian visitor, Eric Ashby, carried away 
an optimistic impression regarding the future of 
Soviet scientific cooperation with foreign 
countries : 


The yoke of communism rests very lightly on a worker 
in the Academy of Sciences, provided he says what he 
ought to say, or says nothing at all about politics; and 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that the Party 
interferes seriously with his scientific research. 

One cannot exaggerate the enthusiasm of Soviet 
scientists at having foreigners among them. There was 
no sign of the suspicion so commonly (and wrongly) 
attributed to Russian scholars. They spoke openly about 
unpublished work. They discussed plans for future re- 
search. Some of them were so anxious to give their 
results away that they copied out tables and sketched 
graphs to present to the guests.” 


The speech which P. L. Kapitsa, a Soviet phys- 
icist, delivered at one of the anniversary gather- 
ings expresses this spirit of internationalism and 
contrasts sharply with the subsequent Party atti- 
tude; his words border on heresy by current Party 
standards. Kapitsa stated that international 
science was to be stimulated by the publication in 
the U.S.S.R. of more works ie both Soviet and 
foreign scientists, by Soviet participation in inter- 
national congresses, and by exchange of scientists 
with foreign countries. He added : 


The U.S.S.R. appreciates the achievements of British 
science. Our achievements are not so great because we 
are younger. But there is really no such thing as Soviet 
science or British science; there is only one science, de- 


* Eric Ashby, Scientist in Russia, New York, 1947, pp. 29, 
35. 
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voted to the betterment of human welfare. Science must, 
therefore, be international.’ 

The limited exchange of persons and informa- 
tion which did occur during the early postwar 
period was by 1947-48 reduced almost to nil as 
the Party’s ideological campaign gathered mo- 
mentum. Sergei V. Kaftanov, U.S.S.R. Minister 
of Higher Education, wrote articles in Pravda 
(March 3, 1948) and in Culture and Life (May 9, 
1947), criticizing the work of Soviet scientists, 
and emphasizing that some Soviet scientists still 
believed in a “world scientific research organiza- 
tion” and resisted the Party’s ultra-nationalistic 
line. Kaftanov attacked escapism, indicating 
that some men “try to hide themselves in their 
laboratories from the burning problems of socialist 
construction.” He declared further that (1) some 
research organizations were engaged in two or 
three times as many projects as they had workers; 
(2) application of scientific discoveries to indus- 
try was too slow; (3) many scientists displayed 
“subservience to bourgeois sciences,” especially in 
the social sciences. 

Yuri Zhdanov in Komsomol Pravda for May 25, 
1948, outlined the attitude and duties of young 
Soviet scientists, stressing the need for mastery 
of old and new knowledge, application of it to 
practical ends, rejection of obsequiousness to 
bourgeois science, permeation of their work by 
Bolshevik ideology and spirit, and development 


-of criticism and self-criticism. 


The task of Soviet youth in science is first and fore- 
most to master the factual material at which they will 
work throughout their life. They must learn all they can 
from the older generation of scientists, making use of its 
accumulation of knowledge and experience. At the same 
time, the work of the Soviet scientist must be permeated 
with profound ideology and the Bolshevik Party spirit. 
This means, in the first place, that scientific work must 
be closely bound with practice and practical needs. 
Knowledge amassed simply for its own sake and with no 
bearing on the vital questions of the present day cannot 
contribute to the development of real science. . . . 

A Party spirit in science means, too, implacable struggle 
with obsequiousness towards the West and foreign 
learning. 


Less than 2 months after making this state- 
ment, Zhdanov himself was reprimanded for his 
criticism of Lysenko. He admitted in Pravda 
(August 7, 1948) that he had approached the con- 
troversy regarding the influence of environment 
on heredity in a non-Marxist manner and tried to 
“reconcile” opposing principles rather than “ex- 
posing contradictions so that true principles 
would triumph.” He had criticized Lysenko for 
not developing Michurin’s teaching sufficiently, 
and for failing to achieve practical results, and 
admitted in the letter to Stalin that this was 
the wrong form of criticism as it weakened the 

osition of the adherents of Michurin, which al- 
egedly was not Zhdanov’s intent. He blamed his 
errors on inexperience and immaturity. Another 


critic of Lysenko, A. R. Zhebrak, also felt forced 


* Tbid., pp. 136-37. 
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to publish a recantation promising his unswerv- 
ing allegiance to whatever the Party prescribed 
as scientific dogma. 

Similar recantation published in the Soviet 
press was that of Professor B. Kedrov, former 
editor of Questions of Philosophy, who was the 
target of considerable criticism in July 1948 for 
failure to combat bourgeois ideological influences 
and for ignoring the importance of Soviet scien- 
tific priority in all fields. Kedrov was again sub- 
ject to an attack in early 1949 by G. F. Aleksan- 
drov, former head of the Propaganda and Agita- 
tion Section of the Party Central Committee, for 
anti-Marxist and cosmopolitan viewpoints. De- 
spite his recantation, Kedrov was demoted to the 
rank of assistant editor of Questions of Phi- 
losophy. 

Aleksandrov himself had been the target of 
criticism in June 1947 for his un-Marxist treat- 
ment of philosophy. At the intervention of the 
Central Committee and Stalin personally, he was 
censured for preaching “toothless vegetarianism 
with regard to enemy philosophers” and was ac- 
cused of being a “prisoner of bourgeois historians 
of philosophy, who see in each philos- 
opher first of all an ally by profession and only 
then an opponent [in doctrine].” A. Zhdanov, as 
the Party’s spokesman, then enlarging on his er- 
rors, outlined the ideology which has henceforth 
become the guide to Soviet philosophical thought: 


The Marxist-Leninist principle of the partisanship of 
philosophy is not consistently applied init. . . . The 
author during his examination of the philosophical sys- 
tems departs from the classical [Marxist] point of view 
and strays into an un-Marxist objective conception; he 
fails to show the historical conditions which bring to 
life the various philosophical tendencies and does not 
reveal the class-nature of philosophical systems. (Pravda, 
August 24, 1947; Bolshevik, No. 16, August 30, 1947). 


That the pattern of Party controls over intel- 
lectual activity remains unchanged was demon- 
strated anew in the summer of 1950 following the 
“linguistics controversy” and Stalin’s rejection of 
N. Ya. Marr’s philological doctrine. Although 
Stalin’s statement at that time that “no science 
can develop and flourish without a battle of opin- 
ions” suggested that true freedom of inquiry was at 
last being established, a subsequent discussion of 
physiology followed the previous pattern of “Bol- 
shevik criticism.” (Stalin, “Marxism in Linguis- 
tics”, Pravda, June 20, 29, 1950.) 

On June 28, 1950, there opened a scientific ses- 
sion of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Science on prob- 
lems of physiology. This session and the follow- 
ing ones were described as an example of “free 
scientific discussion.” (Krasnaya Zvezda, July 
18, 1950.) 

The subject of these discussions was the work of 
Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, the noted Russian physi- 
ologist, known principally for his work in the 
field of conditioned reflexes. The official Party 
view of Pavlov’s work is as follows: 
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Pavlov’s teaching concerning the highest nervous ac- 
tivity, as the greatest achievement of contemporary 
knowledge of the brain, is the firmest scientific support of 
dialectical materialism. Thanks to its clearly expressed 
materialistic nature, it is a sharp and active weapon in 
the struggle of the leading and progressive forces of 
contemporary society [i. e., the U.S.S.R.] against the forces 
of reaction and obscurantism. 


The article points out that “quite naturally” 
bourgeois scientists have attacked Pavlov’s 
theories. Therefore, 


It is perfectly clear that there is a tremendous political 
significance attached to the task of smashing Pavlov’s 
enemies, of defending his great teaching from their at- 
tacks, of raising it to a new and still higher degree in 
accordance with the demands which the interests of 
building communism place before Soviet science. 


The implication is obvious: Soviet scientists 
are not free to discuss whether Pavlov’s theories 
are correct, but only how best to develop his 
theories in order to advance the interests of build- 
ing communism. Since the Communist Party 
alone is capable of determining what these inter- 
ests are, only it can determine which theories pro- 
mote them. 

ey the proceedings continued it was pointed out 
that: 


instead of defending Pavlov’s teaching against the at- 
tacks of foreign reactionaries and obscurantists, some “‘sci- 
entific workers” in the U.S.S.R. who lack the feeling of 
Soviet patriotism and national pride have themselves 
added their voices to theirs without meeting due opposi- 
tion on the part of the majority of the representatives of 
Soviet physiology. 


This policy of the Party hinders many scientists 
from making worthwhile contributions to human 
knowledge. How serious is its effect in limiting 
further development in the physical sciences can- 
not be determined. The fact remains that workers 
in the physical sciences are being subjected to con- 
stant pressure to think and write in their various 
fields in accordance with Marxist-Leninist princi- 

les. Their hypotheses must be definable in Len- 
inist terms. A notable example of this pressure 
occurred in the field of physics: 


In our Physio-Technical Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in Leningrad for a long time 
idealistic thoughts were openly expressed and the feasi- 
bility of a fruitful application of the Marxist method to 
the natural sciences was denied. The spreader of these 
idealistic assertions was Professor Frenkel, who had a 
negative attitude toward dialectical materialism and in 
his writings sometimes acted as a loud-speaker for the 
opinions of the bourgeois physicists. Professor 
Frenkel admitted his ideological errors and in his 
declaration stated that he had come to the conclusion 
that the Marxist-Leninist theory in natural sciences and 
particularly in the science of physics is of utmost im- 
portance. Professor Frankel has promised to rewrite 
some of his textbooks in the materialist spirit. (Lenin- 
grad Pravda, June 2, 1950.) 


(2) Organs and media of criticism. Specialized 
leadership for Party surveillance and control of 
science is currently provided by special sectors in 
the Propaganda and Agitation Section of the 
Party Central Committee. 
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In addition to the leading Party publications 
Pravda and Bolshevik, the main organs for the 
dissemination of Party criticism in the scientific 
field are Culture and Life and the various scien- 
tific journals. Literary Gazette, the paper of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, is also influential in this 
field, although it lacks an authoritative position. 

(a) Party organization in scientific institutes. 
Groups veapoauile to the Communist Party lead- 
ership in Moscow exist in all scientific institu- 
tions. Regulations on the formation and struc- 
ture of primary Party organizations and Party 
bureaus in scientific and research institutions and 
institutions of higher education are set forth in 
the Party bylaws adopted at the eighteenth Party 
Congress in 1939 (article 57). A primary Party 
organization is formed in institutions having more 
than three Party members. In practice, this has 
resulted in the formation of Party organizations 
in each college of higher educational institutions 
and in every scientific research institute. If there 
are more than 100 Party members in the institu- 
tion, primary Party organizations can be formed 
at a lower level. In large scientific institutions 
this condition has resulted in the formation of 
Party organizations in laboratories, sections, or 
other subdivisions of the institutions. 

Party bureaus or secretaries conduct the day-to- 
day work of the Party organization. Bureaus are 
elected in primary organizations having more 
than 15 Party members; if there are less than 15, 
a secretary is elected to fulfill this function. The 
Party bureau contains from three to five persons 
in Party organizations of less than 100 members 
and five to seven persons where the Party mem- 
bership exceeds 100. 

The Party bureau is able to control the activities 
of the director of a scientific or educational insti- 
tution and of teachers, students, and researchers. 
By virtue of the control functions vested in pri- 
mary Party organizations, the Party can inter- 
fere directly whenever necessary in the work of 
scientific organizations. Noncompliance is re- 
ported for action to the nearest territorial Party 
organization (the raion or oblast Party commit- 
tee). Consequently, heads of institutions tend to 
work in close collaboration with the bureau. 

Evidence of the close relationship between the 
institution head and the Party organization is 
provided by the Institute of Economics of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, which was criti- 
cized in August 1949 for failure to link theory and 
practice, to publish serious works on Soviet eco- 
nomics, and to study more intensively the socialist 
and imperialist economies. The response to this 
criticism came in the form of a short announce- 
ment in Culture and Life (September 21, 1949) 
acknowledging the criticism and stating that steps 
were being taken to correct the shortcomings in 
the institute’s work. This item was signed by K. 
Ostrovityanov, the director, and M. Lukyanova, 
deputy secretary of the Party organization of the 
institute. 
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Resolutions of both local Party officials and 
higher Party organs are frequently directed at 
institutions demanding that shortcomings be 
rectified and dictating the measures to be taken. 
The secretary of the Saratov Oblast Party Com- 
mittee in September 1949, basing his action on a 
decree of the Party Central Committee concerning 
inferior political-educational work in Saratov 
vuzes and tekhnikums, demanded that corrective 
steps be taken by the rector of Saratov University, 
his social science department heads, and the Party 
organization of the university. 

A number of methods are used by the Party 
to assist, correct, and augment administration of 
the institutions. An open Party meeting con- 
vened by the Party organization of an institution 
or several institutions frequently is employed to 
discuss administrative or theoretical problems. 
Such a meeting of Communists in scientific re- 
search institutions of animal husbandry in the 
Kirgiz S.S.R. “demanded that the head of a sec- 
tion on sheep-breeding immediately reorganize his 
work to conform to the tasks of the Three-Year 
Livestock Plan and the decisions of the August 
meetings of the Academy of Agricultural 
Sciences.” (Soviet Kirgizia, September 25, 
1949). 

Ideological and academic discipline. The 
Party bureaus are constantly exhorted by higher 
Party organs to improve and extend their ideolog- 
ical work in institutes and wuzes, noting any polit- 
ical shortcomings of both Party members and 
other teachers, scientists, or students, whether 
expressed orally or in publications. Instructional 
programs in Marxism-Leninism are carried on 
continually, with special attention to the training 
of prospective Party members. In addition, lec- 
tures, seminars, and excursions may be arranged 
to augment the academic program and correct 
pedagogical shortcomings. Party bureaus insure 
that Party members take a leading role in the 
activities of student scientific societies. A check 
on student discipline is maintained and includes 
reporting absences and violations of dormitory 
regulations and noting the progress of a student’s 
academic work. 

Practicability of research. The Party bureau is 
expected to concern itself with the introduction of 
scientific advances into the national economy. 
Theoretical work may suffer thereby since Party 
workers in all laboratories of an institution re- 
port to the Party bureau any projects which do 
not have an industrial or other practical applica- 
tion, and the Party bureau may bring pressure on 
the director to drop such projects. 

Personal placement. The Party bureau assists 
in advancing the most promising students and 
scientists, and attempts to draw them into Party 
membership. The Party bureau may locate prac- 
tical jobs for students lacking experience. Higher 
Party organs have recently demanded that more 
attention be paid to the assignment of personnel 
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who finish their studies in an institution. The 
most advanced students are under constant pres- 
sure to join the Party, and Party officials fre- 
quently stress the number of members in the bu- 
reau or the entire organization who have degrees 
and academic ranks. 


Governmental Controls 


(1) Academic degrees. In addition to Party 
pee the Government itself takes steps to 
ring erring scientists into line. One procedure is 
to withhold or revoke academic degrees. Accord- 
ing to S. Kaftanov, Chairman of the Supreme 
Certification Commission and Minister of Higher 
Education, 70 candidates for the degree of doctor 
of science in 1948 failed to receive the degree be- 
cause of “insufficient elaboration of certain very 
important problems of Soviet science and socialist 
construction,” and the lack of practical value in 
their work. Seventy-eight scholars, whose candi- 
date degrees had already been approved by the 
academic councils of institutions were refused 
their degrees for similar reasons. In some cases 
the scholar ignored Russian achievements in the 
field, “displayed obsequious servility to foreign 
work,” or had been examined and approved for his 
degree by examiners who were “inadmissibly apo- 
litical and objective.” (/zvestiya, January 11, 
1949). 

The role of the State in handling degree certifi- 
cation was criticized in the press in 1948. It was 
suggested that degrees be granted by special 
juries and that public defense of the dissertation 
be abolished. The decision of the jury apparently 
would be final, with no supplementary approval by 
the Ministry of Higher Education. Kaftanov 
thereupon defended the “all-important role of the 
State,” asserting that the elimination of the pres- 
ent system of public defense of dissertations and 
any attempt to substitute special juries for it 
would ule State control and “encourage non- 
democratic” procedure. 

State control over not only the applicant for 
the degree but also the official opponents is well 
demonstrated by a report of the Supreme Certifi- 
cation Commission in July 1949, censoring two 
official opponents and the Academic Council of 
the Institute of Literature, Languages, and Art 
of the Byelorussian Academy of Sciences. The dis- 
sertation in question had been defended as long ago 
as July 1947 and the degree approved by the 
Academic Council by a vote of 13 to 1. The Su- 
preme Certification Commission, however, re- 
versed this decision and deprived the official op- 
ponents of their right to serve in that capacity for 
one year. (Vestnick Vysshei Shkoly, No. 7, July 
1949.) The sin of the official opponents was ex- 
cessive liberalism in approving a dissertation, 
which treated two reactionary Polish writers as the 
founders of the new Byelorussian literature and 
emphasized the influence of Polish colonists. Not 
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enough importance had been attached to the in- 
fluence of Byelorussian folklore and Great Russian 
literature upon the development of Byelorussian 
literature. 

The Party actually participates in the state 
mechanism for checking the progress of aspirants 
for degrees. According to instructions issued by 
the Ministry of Higher Education in April 1949, 
a certification commission was to be established 
in each scientific research institute training aspir- 
ants for higher degrees in order to make annual 
examinations of new progress. A representative 
of the Party is included on this commission or 
council ; and the document which is filled out every 
year, certifying the progress of the aspirant, re- 
quires the signature of the secretary of the Party 
organization under comments on the individual’s 
“scientific-pedagogical and _ ideological-political 
preparation and social work.” (Bulletin of the 
Ministry of Higher Education, No. 6, June 1949.) 

(2) Appointments. The Government also 
maintains its control over the activities of scien- 
tists by appointment of heads of scientific research 
institutions, although the Party apparently makes 
the real decisions regarding important posts. 
Pravda even boasted, on October 9, 1949, of the 
Party’s influence in appointment of non-Party 
personnel. 


It is well known what great work is carried on by our 
Party in advancing non-Party comrades to command posts 
in the province of governmental, economic, and cultural 
construction. 


Party influence on scientific appointments can 
be exercised through the USSR. Council of 
Ministers. The Academy of Sciences is directly 
subordinate to the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
and numerous scientists not only have suffered 
criticism but have lost their positions in research 
or teaching as a result of criticism. During the 
Lysenko controversy, three scientists in the Acad- 
emy of Sciences were removed from their posts: 
Academicians L. A. Orbeli, I. I. Shmalgauzen, and 
corresponding member N. P. Dubinin. Over 15 
other biological, agricultural, and medical scien- 
tists also lost their positions as an immediate re- 
sult of this controversy. Other controversies in 
recent years have resulted in professional set- 
backs for several social scientists: Ye. Varga, G. F. 
Aleksandrov, S. M. Kovalev, the late head of 
the Academy of Social Sciences, A. V. Mishulin, 
his assistant, P. A. Cheremnykh, and B. Kedrov. 
(3) Patents and Copyrights. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment exercises considerable control over the 
work of scientists by means of patent laws. The 
laws virtually limit the use of patents to scientists 
and inventors who are working alone or in their 
spare time at home on patentable subjects and 
supported by their own funds. Two methods are 
open to a scientist or inventor to “safeguard” his 
work: a patent or an “authorship certificate.” 
Patents may be obtained for a term of 15 years. 
However the Soviet Government does not allow 
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citizens to patent domestic inventions abroad with- 
out special permission from the Council of Min- 
isters. If an invention is of special importance to 
the U.S.S.R., the Council of Ministers may disre- 
gard the wishes of the inventor and assign the use 
of the invention or even ownership of the patent to 
some responsible agency. Some inventions and 
new developments resulting from work in govern- 
mental institutions or enterprises may not be pat- 
ented, but may be covered only by authorship cer- 
tificates. Virtually no scientists work anywhere 
but in governmental institutions, so that the right 
to patent their work is practically meaningless. 

The authorship certificates are the commonest 
method of apse | inventions and reflect the 
governmental attitude toward noteworthy indi- 
vidual achievements in a socialist state. The in- 
ventor surrenders his personal right to the inven- 
tion to the government and receives remuneration 
for it. 

Although the existing copyright laws of the 
U.S.S.R. provide a theoretically liberal system for 
the benefit of writers and creative artists, the legal 
means of reproduction, printing, and publishing 
are all licensed and controlled by the Government. 
In addition, a work must pass the test of Govern- 
ment censorship before it can ever be printed. 

Since 1932 printing and mimeographing es- 
tablishments have been licensed by the Govern- 
ment, and may be operated only by governmental, 
public, or cooperative organizations under the 
close surveillance of the Government. Similarly, 
the license to mimeograph or duplicate must be 
granted by the Government. 

Thus copyright virtually is reduced to “the 
right not to publish one’s works” (although the 
Government apparently can even publish the work 
of a Soviet citizen without his permission), to re- 
ceive remuneration if a Government institution 
publishes the work, and formally to register the 
work, thereby providing certification of the date 
of publication and fixing the term of copyright. 

In Literary Gazette, published on October 6, 
1948, a Soviet pilot, Colonel Pilyutov, complained 
of the distortions which had been introduced into 
his biography by the editors. He indicated that 
the editing process had gone on without the partic- 
ipation of either him or the author, Major Burov, 
and the book was then published without being 
submitted to either of them for approval. 

As in the case of inventions and discoveries, 
the individual’s personal achievements actually 
become the property of the state; the author re- 
ceives remuneration only, not a concrete title of 
ownership. 

(4) State secrets and contact with foreigners. 
The Soviet scientist constantly must be careful of 
what he says and writes, especially to foreign 
scientists. Restrictions on the dissemination of 
scientific information which has not been pub- 
lished make the attendance of Soviet scientists at 
international conferences virtually impossible. 
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The State Secrets Law of June 1947 classified 
all unpublished scientific information as secret, 
and any exchange of such knowledge with foreign 
scientists subjected the individual to penalties for 
treason, although he may have acted without trea- 
sonable intent. The penalties ranged from 4 to 
20 years in a corrective-labor camp. If treason- 
able intent is proved, the death penalty may be 
imposed. Concomitantly with this law, P. Vi- 
shinsky, a writer, in a speech broadcast on July 24, 
1947, on the subject “Soviet Patriotism” stated: 
“Every Soviet patriot must realize the impor- 
tance of keeping secret our scientific discoveries 
and inventions.” 

Censorship of books, correspondence, radio 
broadcasts, newspapers, lectures, and exhibits to 
prevent the revelation of state secrets, is chiefly 
the task of Guavurr, the main governmental cen- 
sorship organ, and an official attached to the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers who is responsible 
“for safeguarding state and military secrets in the 
press.” All publications of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences must be approved by the Government 
before publication. The Government controls con- 
tact with foreigners through censorship of mail, 
the refusal to grant visas for foreign travel to 
Soviet scientists, and restrictions on relations be- 
tween foreign representatives and Soviet officials. 

Secrecy restrictions are also imposed upon writ- 
ten material and publications entering the Soviet 
Union. Although Soviet agencies abroad avidly 
procure all possible information and publications 
on technical and scientific subjects, such material 
is processed and classified upon reaching the 
U.S.S.R., and its dissemination is limited. The 
ordinary scientist finds it difficult to obtain certain 
technical journals published abroad, although 
copies of them exist in the country, and Party 
insistence on contempt for foreign achievements 
has forced most scientists to drop their personal 
subscriptions to foreign scientific journals. 

In mid-1947, Soviet policymakers began to at- 
tack those Soviet citizens who favored or engaged 
in international cultural interchange. For a scien- 
tist or artist to maintain any correspondence with 
foreign colleagues became in Soviet eyes a sin 
defined as “obsequiousness before bourgeois cos- 
mopolitanism,” and took on the connotation of a 
treasonable act. The crusade against cultural in- 
terchange became inextricably interwoven with 
spy phobia on the one hand and chauvinism in 
scientific ana cultural matters on the other. As 
a result of this atmosphere, scientists were at- 
tacked in the press for having been so “unpatri- 
oo as to publish their works in foreign period- 
icals. 

In September 1947, A. R. Zhebrak, the Soviet 
geneticist, who had been a delegate to the United 
Nations at San Francisco, and who had established 
friendships among American scientists, was at- 
tacked for criticizing the work of a fellow scien- 
tist, Lysenko, in an American magazine. This 
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act was called inconsonant “with an elementary 
understanding of the civil honor of a Soviet man.” 
(Literary Gazette, August 30,1947.) Zhebrak was 
promptly deposed as president of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 

At the same time, Dr. N. P. Dubinin, of the In- 
stitute of Experimental Biology of the U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, was blasted for “pandering 
to the West” by publishing articles in foreign 
periodicals. 

The action of an obscure Soviet professor in 
publishing in a French journal material pertain- 
ing to Soviet research in perfume chemistry drew 
a stinging rebuke from a Communist Party mag- 
azine. “Unfortunately,” wrote the author of the 
tirade, “persons are still to be found among the 
officials of the machinery of state, in particular 
among the scientific weclanh who indulge in ob- 


sequiousness and fawning to bourgeois culture.” 


“Why should any loyal Soviet citizen wish to pub- 
lish his ideas or views in the capitalist press,” it 
was asked, when “to have an article published in 
Soviet periodicals is not a smaller, but a greater 
honor than in the foreign periodicals.” (Party 
Life, No. 14, 1947.) 

In February 1948, Professor Y. I. Frenkel, a 
highly esteemed atomic physicist, was similarly 
called to task for having published some of his 
works abroad, but because of the importance of 
his work to the Government he was not denounced. 

The many attacks upon eminent men in the 
scientific world and on international-minded scien- 
tists in the U.S.S.R. are motivated by the Soviet 
Government’s determination to discourage the 
Soviet citizen from maintaining any contacts with 
the outside world. 


Truth Propaganda and the U. S. Information Program 


by Thurman L. Barnard 
General Manager of IE 


The U.S. Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program is to me one of the most engross- 
ing information jobs in the world today. The 
free world’s Campaign of Truth may well deter- 
mine the outcome of the so-called cold war. On 
it may hang the issue of a hot war—the issue of 
whether or not we are plunged into the horror 
of atomic conflict. 

You know the ruthlessness of the Communists. 
They are spending billions of dollars on propa- 
ganda to destroy our ideas in the minds of men, 
to split the free world, and to prevent the renewal 
of our armed strength. Their goal is world 
domination. They follow a scheme of incessant 
reiteration of lies by all possible media—radio, 
press, theaters, schools, word of mouth. 

A careful estimate based on the latest intelli- 
gence reports indicates that the Soviet Union and 
the satellite states are annually devoting the 
equivalent of one billion four hundred and nine 
million U.S. dollars for propaganda purposes. 
Russia is spending 928 million dollars for propa- 
ganda, of which 48 million dollars is earmarked 
for training; 40 million dollars for books and 
pamphlets, exclusive of newspapers and maga- 
zines; and 840 million dollars for direct propa- 
ganda—broadcasting, films, news bulletins, 


*Excerpts from an address made before the Life In- 
surance Advertising Assoc., at Williamsburg, Va., on Oct. 
31 and released to the press on the same date. 
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agitators,and soon. The “Big Lie” crusade costs 
the satellites some 481 million dollars, of which 
435 million dollars goes for direct propaganda 
activities. In France alone, we have information 
that a total of some 150 million dollars a year, 
in both local and outside funds, is spent in promot- 
ing the Communist cause. These statistics, how- 
ever, only begin to reveal the true dimensions of 
the Soviet propaganda network. The Soviet 
rulers can draw upon the untold resources of all 
the multitudinous Communist-front organizations. 


Origin of the Campaign of Truth 


Now, some 18 months ago, President Truman 
and various outstanding Members of Congress 
recognized the need for a greatly intensified psy- 
chological offensive. The Kremlin was then 
known to possess atomic weapons and was not 
averse to using veiled threats of force to intim- 
idate the rest of the world. Dread of the pain 
and the cost of a third world war was sapping 
the will of Western Europe and producing “neu- 
tralism” on an increasing scale. Intensified Com- 
munist domination of China was leading millions 
in Asia to believe that Soviet domination of their 
own lives was inevitable. Cunning Soviet propa- 
ganda, including the softening-up device of the 
“peace campaign” sought to undermine world con- 
fidence in us and the other free nations. Soviet- 
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triggered aggression was feared in many areas. 
Hopelessness and despair contested with determi- 
nation to resist Red domination in the minds of 
captive people. 

Believing that the spirit and mental state of 
the world’s population in the months to come 
would have much to do with the fate of the world, 
the President and other authorities called for a 
great new Campaign of Truth. That campaign 
was systematically but speedily developed, coun- 
try by country, target group by target group, 
with the collaboration of the U.S. missions abroad. 
Then, after extensive congressional hearings, a 
major part of the funds requested were made 
available about a year ago. 

Since then, major improvements in our radio 
network have been effected and others started— 
with the result that we are overcoming the Rus- 
sian jamming at least 100 percent more effectively 
than 18 months ago. Voice of America output 
has been increased by 50 percent, with emphasis 
on the languages of critical national-minority 
groups hitherto not reached behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. With the assistance of a score of the Na- 
tion’s top scientists, we have planned other vast 
improvements for which Congress has not yet 
appropriated the necessary funds. 

A very large program of working with hun- 
dreds of local organizations abroad has been in- 
augurated. Advisory panels of more than 100 
outstanding American specialists in journalism, 
radio, advertising, education, and other fields have 
been recruited to work with us on ne Ma- 
jor new psychological plans for the key areas of 
the world have been completed and cleared with 
all governmental authorities. 

We have started a large program for translat- 
ing notable American books into foreign tongues, 
for opening new American information centers, 
for tripling the film program, and for sharpen- 
ing the exchange-of-persons program. 

Naturally, all of this has not been done without 
some mistakes and unforeseen delays. Nonethe- 
less, the over-all performance of the extraordi- 
nary team operating the | nd en has earned the 
praise of the two watchdog commissions of dis- 
tinguished private citizens, set up by Congress. 
In their formal reports submitted to Congress 
last April, they said the job on the whole “is being 
well done” and is yielding “important results.” 

I won’t bore you with details of mechanics. Let 
me just say that while we still have much to learn 
in the field of international propaganda, we have 
learned a lot already. 


Progress Report 


We’ve learned how our information centers in 
more than 100 key-population centers overseas can, 
become arsenals of ideas for those who are lead- 
ing the fight for freedom. That, no doubt, is why 
the Communists have progressively shut-down on 
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our libraries behind the Iron Curtain. Each was 
being visited by some 7,000 persons a month. Only 
this summer they shut-down the last of our in- 
formation centers behind the Iron Curtain—the 
one in Poland.? 

But those on this side of the Curtain are still 
ne and becoming progressively more im- 
portant. You can go into any of the hundred-odd 
information centers we have any day and see edi- 
tors, commentators, political leaders, labor lead- 
ers, and business leaders reading American tech- 
nical literature, basic literature on the battle for 
freedom, and fundamental books showing up the 
weaknesses and phoniness of Kremlin communism. 

We’ve learned how the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram can pay enormous dividends. We have 
learned that 97 percent of the editors and pub- 
lishers and labor leaders and opinion leaders and 
others who are brought to this country—and 
shown the bad with the good—go back sold on our 
decency and our physical and moral strength. 

We have learned the value of incessant man-to- 
man contact work by our public affairs officers 
overseas with writers, commentators, editors, and 
others. We have learned how valuable this is in 
correcting misinformation about this country, how 
indispensable it is in helping to get hostile foreign 
newspapers, for example, back on the track of 
portraying this country’s leadership as it actually 
1s. 

We have learned how better to use posters and 
pamphlets and leaflets in each country, how to 
utilize the best advice of nationals of the coun- 
tries concerned, and how to work with them co- 
operatively in a gigantic anti-Communist cam- 
paign. 

We have learned much about the vital role in 
this whole campaign that private American or- 
ganizations doing business abroad can perform. 
We have learned how private business firms, civic 
groups, labor unions, and others can help. 

Lastly, we have learned a great deal about how 
to utilize radio in the battle for men’s minds. We 
have learned to test the content of our programs 
on the basis of samplings of opinions in the coun- 
tries concerned—even some behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Refugees from Red terror have given val- 
uable information. We have learned to organize 
experts who are in touch with or have recently been 
in touch with opinion in the country concerned 
to give us their best advice. Technically we’ve 
learned much about building larger audiences. 

The best estimates today indicate that we are 
being heard by more than half of the radio set 
owners in the satellite countries. While we were 
almost jammed out of Russia 18 months ago, we 
are now getting more than 20 percent of our broad- 
casts through to Moscow and from 60 to 75 per- 
cent through to the smaller cities and rural areas 


in Russia. And in Russia, by the way, there are 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 298. 
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about 4 million receiving sets that can hear the 
Voice of America. 

More important, we have learned that by build- 
ing certain new types of transmitter facilities, we 
can force the Soviet Union to spend five to one in 
terms of manpower and dollars if they are going 
to keep us from being heard. They must either 
let the truth through or spend huge sums in the 
effort to keep it out. 

In the face of what we have achieved and are 
achieving, let me say that I think it is a lot of 
defeatist poppycock to say—as seems so popular 
among some—that the free world is losing the 


battle for men’s minds. Sure, we have had rough- 


going in China, where the former regime lost the 
public’s confidence and gave the Communists a 
chance to move in. We are having serious troubles 
in a few other spots, but the bright spots today far 
outnumber the dark ones. 

In Western Europe, there is no doubt that there 
is a growing spirit of spunk and unity and deter- 
mination—determination to resist communism. 
Of course, there are petty differences but they by 
no means outweigh the fundamental revival of en- 
thusiasm for freedom—an enthusiasm to which 
General Eisenhower has contributed very sub- 
stantially. 

In my own field, we have marked evidence of 
what I have called the revival of spunk in Western 
Europe. <A year and a half ago, we embarked on 
an active campaign to get native organizations in 
other parts of the free world to work with us ac- 
tively and militantly in the anti-Communist prop- 
aganda campaign. We met with little success at 
first. There was just too little enthusiasm, too 
much of a spirit of neutralism induced by fear, 
and too much lethargy. 

Today the reverse is true. We are now actively 
cooperating with hundreds of organizations in 
Western Europe in the cooperative printing and 
distribution of hundreds of thousands of posters 
and pamphlets and leaflets exposing the phoniness 
of communism and arguing the cause of a dynamic 
free world. 

There is nothing tricky or underhanded about 
this work. These organizations—labor groups, 
veterans groups, religious groups, and so on—see 
the world picture as we see it. They just need a 
helping hand, some editorial assistance, some fresh 
ideas, and often some printing paper or distribu- 
tion help. I need not tell you that this work, 
where we naturally | in the background, is 
oftentimes much more effective than information 
— with the U.S. label stamped all over 

em. 

In Asia and most of the Near East, we still have 
a long way to go—a very long way. However, on 
balance, we are better off psychologically there 
than we were a year ago. 

No, we are not losing the propaganda war. Nor 
are the Soviet propagandists the infallible experts 
they are so often considered. They have blun- 
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dered, and blundered badly—in handling the Mar- 
shall Plan, in attempting to suppress Yugoslav 
independence, in handling Korea, and, in my 
opinion, in handling the hen Francisco confer- 
ence. They will continue to blunder, and the com- 
bined efforts of the governments and the private 
groups in the free world will continue to make 
progress. 

Behind the Iron Curtain itself, in the satellite 
zones, the Soviet has carried on the most massive 
propaganda campaign the world has ever seen. 
Support for the Kremlin crowd is dwindling daily, 
and the best intelligence reports indicate that 70 
to 90 percent of the peoples in the various satellite 
states are against their Conenaies regimes. 

I would like to emphasize that Korea has had a 
very important effect on world opinion. In the 
first place, it demonstrated that the Kremlin Com- 
munists are unconscionable liars. They spent 
millions to try to convince the world that we were 
the aggressors in Korea. The facts, circulated 
and recirculated by the printed word, by radio, 
and by word of mouth, were too strong for them. 
Ultimately the Kremlin propagandists stood be- 
fore the world as proved liars. This has been very 
important. In a dramatic way, the Soviet propa- 
ganda mechanism was shown up in the eyes of 
millions who had once been inclined to believe it. 


Are We Winning the Propaganda War Fast Enough? 


Now in this propaganda war, the big question 
is not whether we are winning or losing, but 
whether we are winning fast enough. I mean by 
this—fast enough to head off a world conflagra- 
tion; fast enough to build up behind the Iron 
Curtain the necessary resistance to war; fast 
enough to build up the really solid determination 
that 1s needed in the free world. In my opinion, 
we are not making progress with all the speed that 
is necessary. 

How can we achieve the necessary speed? Many 
factors are involved. Let me mention a few. 

The peoples and governments of other free na- 
tions must move more rapidly into a position of 
full partnership, in a massive educational cam- 
paign to expose the vicious and phony nature of 
communism, and to teach the vital, dynamic, and 
truly revolutionary nature of the cause of freedom. 
Fortune Magazine called it the “Permanent Revo- 
lution.” 

There are governments, like the British, and 
there are private groups, like Paix et Liberté in 
France, that are already doing a major job in this 
field. But much more is needed. Other govern- 
ments, and hundreds of other private organiza- 
tions abroad, must do their part. I hope and be- 
lieve they will. 

Private organizations in this country have a 
major role to play. They supplement in an ad- 
mirable way the job that the Government is doing, 
and we have managed to supplement each other 
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rather than conflict with each other. The Crusade 
for Freedom, for example, deserves your support. 

We have in the U.S. Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Program today a private enter- 
prise unit that is regularly nie a with 
some 500 private organizations in what I hope will 
be a massive campaign, much of it very subtle 
in nature and, hence, more effective than slam- 
bang, flag-waving techniques abroad. 

Equally important, I hope the various impedi- 
ments which now slow the progress of our official 
Voice of America and other U.S. information 
operations can be removed. 

We expect to go back to the Congress in the 
near future with a request for approval of the vast 
new transmitter project I mentioned earlier. As 
you know, the Congress has given us the bulk 
of the operating funds we need, but it has turned 
down a preliminary request for large-scale _—— 
sion of our transmitter facilities. These plans 
have now been reviewed again by the best techni- 
cal brains in the country and enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by a committee of the radio professionals. 

With the support of these technicians, we be- 
lieve the Congress cannot fail to realize that this 
project is unprecedented in _ and that the 
cost of the total program will substantially 
less than the 100-odd million dollars needed today 
to build one battleship. 

Let me say that we are faced with more than our 
fair share of cynics today—cynics who — 
don’t believe in battling for men’s minds. Two 
of our most vociferous critics, believe it or not, 
have never heard a Voice of America broadcast 
and never have seen one of our films—although 
they have been invited many times to do so. 

One well-known commentator, who attacks the 
program once a week, has "son send avoided 
visiting our operations and has shown no desire 
or willingness to look at the actual concrete evi- 
dence of effectiveness—the 30-odd thousand let- 
ters that come in a month and many other pieces 
of evidence. 

As one who came into this work only 7 months 
ago and will not continue in it indefinitely, I want 
to pay tribute to the intelligent, loyal, and able 
crew of men and women who have dedicated their 
careers to this vital field of activity. I can cite 
you individual after individual who, despite con- 
stant and usually ill-informed sniping at the pro- 
gram, have turned down outside jobs paying 
$15,000 to $25,000 and more a year in order to 
perform at $10,000 or less, this work which they 
consider so vital to the national interest. 

It is high time that we all recognize what these 
men recognize: That the truth is the most potent 
single weapon we have against Communist im- 
perialism and that we are trifling with the world’s 
future if we miss any opportunity to use it fully 
and effectively. 

As Henry Stimson said in his last book: “The 
only deadly sin I know is cynicism.” That is cer- 
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tainly true of this difficult field of international 
information and psychological ee. If the 
job is not being done right, the critics should 
not oppose it but should move in, look at what is 
being done, and give their best ideas on how to 
improve it. 
here are cynics who look at our program in 

another way. They say we should not be to prim 
and proper about sticking to the truth. I dis- 
agree—and I disagree violently—with that. 

Truth can be used—and is Soles used around 
the world—to show up the essentially vicious, 
phony, and truly reactionary nature of Communist 
—. 

ruth can be used—and is being used—to en- 

courage other free nations to cooperate with us. 
It shows up the Soviet lies about us; it demon- 
strates that we are honest in our motives and that 
our physical and moral strength can safely be 
counted on. = 

Truth can be used—and is being used—to build 
up behind the Iron Curtain every possible obstacle 
to Kremlin aggression. Truth is being used to 
give hope to the satellite peoples and to the Rus- 
sian peoples themselves, to make them resist ag- 
gressive plans, to make them realize that the free 
world and its principles are bound to win out in 
the long run. 


Exchange Program Agreement 
Concluded With Australia 


[Released to the press November 16] 


Australia and the United States concluded an 
agreement on November 16 whereby the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation will train about 12 junior 
Australian engineers a year for the next several 
years in the Bureau’s installations at Denver and 
will design certain of the works to be undertaken 
by the Australian Snowy Mountains Hydroelec- 
tric Authority. Diplomatic notes effecting this 
agreement were exchanged on that date by the 
Australian Ambassador Percy C. Spender, and 
Acting Secretary James E. Webb. At the same 
time, an agreement covering details of the con- 
templated program was signed by Thomas A. 
Lang, Associate Commissioner of the Snowy 
Mountains Authority, and Goodrich W. Line- 
weaver, Acting Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The agreement falls within the terms of title IV 
of Public Law 402, the U.S. Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, which authorizes 
the provision of facilities of U.S. Government 
agencies to promote the purpose of the act. The 
facilities to be provided by the United States in 
this instance, however, including tuition for each 
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of the trainees, are to be completely paid for by 
the Snowy Mountains Authority. 

The Snowy Mountains Hydroelectric Authority 
is a semi-autonomous public corporation set up by 
the Australian Government in 1949. It has fre- 
quently been compared in form and scope with 
the Tva. Covering an area of about 100 miles in 
length by 50 miles broad, some 70 miles southwest 
of Canberra, the capital of Australia, it is ex- 
pected to provide additional water for existing 
and proposed irrigation systems, and hydroelectric 
power much needed in industrial Sydney and Mel- 
bourne and adjoining rural areas. It will include 
8 major dams, over 80 miles of tunnels, 400 miles 


of racelines, and some 16 power stations with a 
total capacity of about 3 million kilowatts. 

The fo Tumut group of works, part of the 
design work of which will be performed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation with the assistance of the 
Australian engineer-trainees, will provide some 
666,000 horsepower and would normally take 10 
or 11 years tocomplete. With the help of outside 
contractors and designers, it is expected that the 
project can be completed in 6 years. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an advanced group of 
Australian engineer-trainees to arrive in Denver 
and commence their training within the next few 
weeks, 


An Evaluation of European Defense Efforts 


by Eugenie Anderson 
Ambassador to Denmark * 


Before discussing some of these changes that 
have been taking place abroad and, in that con- 
nection, broader foreign policy issues, I want to 
tell you a little bit about my job as Ambassador 
for the United States in Denmark. Denmark, as 
you know, is one of the Scandinavian countries; 
a small country situated strategically at the mouth 
of the Baltic; a democratic country with well- 
developed welfare institutions, and social bene- 
fits for all the people, social gains which the 
Danish trade-union movement has played a great 
role in achieving. 

One aspect of my work as Ambassador has been 
to get to know the people of Denmark, people of 
all groups and of all areas, including the trade- 
union leaders and many of their rank and file. 
While I had known before I went to Denmark that 
the trade-union movement had been a well-estab- 
lished institution for more than 50 years, I now 
have an even deeper respect for the Danish trade- 
union movement because I have seen for myself 
how well the Danish system of collective bargain- 
ing and of mediation works. 

And I also respect the Danish trade-union move- 
ment because of its sound orientation toward a 
democratic society, because it has assumed the re- 
sponsibilities which powerful labor organization 
has today, as well as the benefits and rights that 
such an organization confers on its members. It 
has accepted its responsibilities to a// groups in 
the society. While the Danish trade-union move- 


*Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Cro Convention at New York, N. Y., on Nov. 6 and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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ment, politically, is an important segment of the 
Social Democratic Party, its chairman, Hans 
Hedtoft, recently declared that if he was ever 
forced to choose between socialism and democracy, 
there was no doubt that he would choose democ- 
racy. The Danish Social Democratic Party has 
also, like the majority of the Danish people, 
turned away from its previous adherence to neu- 
trality and pacifism. Today the Social Demo- 
cratic Party is one of the strongest supporters in 
Danish political life of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
of the new defense program, and of Danish par- 
ticipation in the broad problems of international 
political life today. This has not been an easy 
change for a people who, like the Danes, had fol- 
lowed an isolationist policy for almost 100 years, 
but the Danish trade unions have played and are 

laying an important role in orienting their mem- 

ers, and indeed the whole Danish society, toward 
their new international responsibilities. 


Role of U.S. Labor in Foreign Policy 


Another aspect of my work as Ambassador has 
been to interpret American life, American people, 
and American policies to the Danish people. I 
have frequently had occasion to discuss not only 
with Danish trade unionists but with other inter- 
ested groups what the role of American labor is 
today, economically, politically, and in relation to 
our “~~: policy. I discovered soon after I 
came to Denmark that there were not nearly 
— people abroad who really knew of the tre- 
mendous developments that had taken place in the 
American labor movement during the last 15 years. 
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Some of my Danish friends were actually a little 
incredulous at first when I told them not onl 
how many members you have today, but how muc 

ositive social legislation you have been able to 
influence and how many economic benefits you 
have achieved for your members. They also 
seemed to be surprised, at first, when I told them 
about your increasing political participation and 
responsibility in the field of foreign policy. 

nd so it has been an encouragement to the 

Danes, most particularly to the Danish trade 
unionists to hear more about the important devel- 
opments within your ranks. Oftentimes, it has 
been of positive help to me in interpreting Amer- 
ican policy to be able to point out to Danish lead- 
ers that these foreign policies of ours a are 
supported for the most part by the American labor 
movement. I have been able to prove, with your 
help, that far from being the product of Wall 
Street imperialists, which the Communist propa- 
gandists still are shouting, that there probably has 
never been a more democratic foreign policy in 
any country, nor one which has enjoyed the broad 
support of all the major groups in American so- 
ciety, including the labor movement. 

I have also been proud to point out the partici- 
pating role that many representatives, directly 
from or mores by the labor movement, are 
playing in the carrying out of our foreign policy 
in our various embassies as labor attachés, in the 
Eca missions as labor advisers and labor informa- 
tion officers. Incidentally our own Eca labor ad- 
viser and information officer in Copenhagen is 
none other than your own Svend Godfredsen, 
formerly from the Cro Urwa. Godfredsen is do- 
ing a wonderful job in Denmark, and we are grate- 
ful to you for him. The support that you have 
given in these several ways to the real execution 
of our foreign policy has been an important con- 
tribution to the development of a positive foreign 
policy. While there are times when you may 
in disagreement with certain aspects of our for- 
eign policy, it is right and necessary that you have 
voiced that criticism, and I hope that you will 
continue to do so. There is no better guarantee 
for the continuation of a dynamic and a demo- 
cratic foreign policy. 

Here I want simply to mention the significance 
of the participation of American labor in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. I know that you are already well aware 
of the contributions that are being made by your 
representatives in that important new organiza- 
tion, but you may not realize how much encourage- 
ment your membership has brought to the free 
trade unionists of Western Europe. So I men- 
tion this only in passing as one more area in which 
American labor is today playing an important 
part in international affairs. 

But while I have felt confident during these last 
2 years that our foreign policy today has been 
supported by all the major labor groups in Amer- 
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ica, still there have been times when it has seemed 
that what we are really accomplishing has not 
been clearly understood by all the people. It 
seems important to me that if our foreign policy 
is to continue to enjoy the support of most of the 
American people, that our basic problems must 
be squarely faced, and also that our actual prog- 
ress should be understood too. I have no i te 
but that most of us are aware of the mistakes that 
we make, of our shortcomings, and of those critical 
areas where we have yet a great deal to do. It is 
one of the healthy things in American life that 
we are constantly asking questions, uncomfortable 
questions, difficult questions, that we are con- 
stantly criticizing ourselves and trying to develop 
better ways than we have had before. But this 
constant self-criticism, oftentimes politically in- 
spired of course, must not permit us to lose sight 
of the positive achievements that we are making 
at the same time. 


Interdependence of Free Peoples 


I have been in a position to be able to evaluate 
some of those achievements from a Western Euro- 
pean post. While my own work has been in one 
country—Denmark—-still I have learned that the 
problems of Western Europe are so much alike 
that I am able to evaluate our progress in West- 
ern Europe as a whole. Furthermore, it is a fact 
that today our problems are global. Our respon- 
sibilities are world-wide. What affects us in one 
continent is bound to affect us in another. The 
security, economic health, and psychological well- 
being of the people of Western Europe are just as 
indispensable to American well-being as the 
health of our own people. In the same way, the 
vast revolutionary movements for national inde- 

endence and social reform which are rocking the 

ar East today also carry a very immediate im- 

act on us here at home, just as on the peoples 
in Western Europe. Fully recognizing the inter- 
dependence of all the free peoples, and fully aware 
of our responsibilities to ourselves as well as to 
them, how are we to frame simply what our Amer- 
ican foreign policy goals are today? 

First of all, we are trying to achieve security, 
safety, freedom from fear for the American peo- 
ple, freedom from aggression, freedom to live the 
kind of lives that we as Americans want to pur- 
sue. But we know that in order to build our own 
security in today’s world, we must also maintain 
the security and the well-being of the rest of the 
free world. Today peace, freedom, human wel- 
fare, human dignity, human rights—all are indi- 
visible not only for us as Americans but for all of 
us human beings. While our basic goals can be 
stated almost as simply as this, the ways in which 
we are working towards the achievement of those 
goals is not so simple, nor is it one uninterrupted 
line of progress toward those goals. But we are 
making progress, and we have come closer to 
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achieving the basic conditions of free-world 
strength and unity which will make possible the 
development of our long-term goals. 

This progress is clear not only to American ~ 
resentatives abroad but it has been increasingly 
recognized by our friends in Western Europe. 
Hans Hedtoft, the chairman of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in Denmark, and the former Prime 
Minister, recently said: 

Let us try to think as world citizens and ask ourselves 
the question “What has America given the world?” I 
think of the message of freedom, which the American 
Revolution gave Europe, and the democracy which was 
brought across the American prairie in the nineteenth 
century and which served as an inspiration for all democ- 
racies, and I say, look at the events of the last genera- 
tion. 

Europe gave the world a Mussolini, a Hitler, and a new 
world war. America gave us, among other things, Roose- 
velt, the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the Marshall Plan, the 
Atlantic Pact. . There is reason to emphasize 
that the demand for a higher standard of living and social 
justice within Western European countries is an American 
demand, which exists as a basis for the Marshall Plan, 
and which exists as an objective for the Atlantic Pact, 
and which time and time again is being emphasized by 
Americans as they press for a stronger economic and 
industrial Europe. 


Just what have we accomplished with our eco- 
nomic aid programs ee the last few years? 
First of all, I want to emphasize that it is to the 
credit of the American people that they under- 
stand today that economic health is basic to social 
health, to political stability, and to military 
strength. Today we know that it is absolutely 
essential that we maintain our own economic 
soundness and that our friends abroad maintain, 
and indeed, constantly improve, their economic 
status. The Marshall Plan has been a tremendous 
step forward in this direction. At the end of the 
war, European factories and farms were virtually 
at a standstill. Today, just 3% years after the 
beginning of the Marshall Plan for European re- 
covery, both agricultural and industrial produc- 
tivity have reached new high levels. The over- 
all production in the 18 Marshall Plan countries 
has increased over 46 percent since 1947. Agricul- 
tural production is up 25 percent; steel produc- 
tion is up 65 percent; electric power production 
is up 37 pe rail transportation is up 19 per- 
cent; coal is up 15 percent. These are only a few 
of the figures which show what has been done. 
In some countries, such as in Denmark, industrial 
production is up more than 100 percent and agri- 
cultural production is up 70 percent above prewar 
levels. This increased productivity has also 
meant that the vast reservoir of skilled European 
labor is once more contributing to the health and 
the wealth of the free world. Outside of the 
United States, Western Europe is the greatest 
source of skilled labor in the entire world. We 
need this great reserve of manpower, skilled man- 
power, on our side—we need to keep alive and 

roductive for the free world these millions of 
ingenious, effective human dynamos. 
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U.S. Aid Programs Speed Communist Decline 


A second major consequence of the Marshall 
Plan has been the significant Communist decline 
throughout Western Europe. Immediately after 
the war, the Communist parties in most of the 
Western European countries soared to new highs, 
largely because of the postwar economic chaos, in- 
flation, unemployment, hunger—all the miserable 
conditions on which communism thrives. In 1946 
Communist Party membership in Western Europe 
was up in nearly every country. In France, the 
Communists were the largest single party in the 
General Assembly. 

In 1946 the Communist-controlled Cer, France’s 
largest labor organization, claimed upwards of 5 
million members; Italy’s Communist-controlled 
labor federation claimed a membership almost half 
as great as that of its French counterpart. 

In 1950 after only 2 years of Marshall aid, Com- 
munist influence had. declined significantly in 
every free European country but one. Commu- 
nist Party membership had i ped off in nearly 
every country—in some cases by a phenomenal 
percentage. 

The declines in Party membership ranged from 
84 percent in Luxembourg, to 65 percent in Bel- 
gium, to 31 percent in Italy, and 30 percent in 

rance. 

In Britain the two Communists who had been 
members of Parliament were defeated. In Nor- 
way, all 11 Communist representatives in the 
legislature suffered the same fate—defeat. In 
Denmark, the Communists have declined from 18 
parliamentary seats to 7 today. 

The French Communist Party, Western Eur- 
ope’s largest, has lost more than a third of the 
seats it had in the General Assembly prior to the 
most recent elections. 

Once again, I quote the leader of the Danish 
Social Democratic Party when he was discussing 
what would have happened to Western Europe 
without the Marshall Plan: “Slowly, but as surely 
as death comes, Western Europe would have been 
devoured by the economic, political, and military 
centralized pressure from Communist Eastern 
Europe.” 

I do not mean to indicate that communism is 
no longer a force in Western Europe. It still has 
to be reckoned with, especially in France and in 
Italy. But even in those countries where the 
Communist Party persists disturbingly strong, 
most observers agree that today it would be im- 
possible for the Communists to take over by inter- 
nal subversion in any country in Western Europe. 
This could not have been said in 1947. The Com- 
munist Party in most Western European countries 
continues to play a strong propaganda role, often- 
times an effective one, capitalizing, as Communists 
always do, on discontent and social and economic 
maladjustments. But given continued economic 
improvement and stability in Western Europe, 
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the Communists will not be able to conquer Europe 
through internal subversion. 

Another one of the most important effects of 
the Marshall Plan, significant as the increased 
antag J and the Ecseonaiat losses are, has 

en the revival of confidence and hope in the 
future. Western Europe at the end of the war 
suffered not only from ruined farms and fac- 
tories, but also from the hopelessness, from the 
despair, from the cynicism, from sheer war-weari- 
ness, which possessed the people at that time. 
That low period in morale has now been essentially 
replaced o a new spirit of determination, of self- 
confidence, of confidence in the United States, and 
of belief in owr purposes, and in European pur- 
poses. It has been inspiring to me to see the 
change that has taken ns even within the last 
2 years in the minds and will of the people of 
Western Europe. There was still much defeat- 
ism and neutralism 2 years ago when I first went 
to Denmark. There are today, of course, certain 
elements who still talk about neutrality, still a few 
voices who say “What’s the use?” But these 
voices today are in the minority and nowhere 
do they exercise the influence that they did even 
a year ago. 

This change that has taken place has not been 
due solely to American aid nor entirely to Ameri- 
can dollars, important as our dollars and our 
technical assistance have been. A large part of 
the accomplishment is due to Europe’s own efforts. 
All the dollars in the world would not have been 
able to save Europe without the European will and 
European work. We should never forget the mil- 
lions of European man-hours that have gone into 
the restoration of the European economy. It has 
been something new in the world that American 
financial assistance and American technical ad- 
vice have been able to support European efforts, 
and that this vast iunlins has been a genu- 
inely cooperative enterprise. 

I want to emphasize furthermore that the job 
is not finished. It would be a tragic mistake for 
Americans to think that we can forget about 
Europe’s economic problems. Those problems are 
still serious. Nearly every country in Europe still 
has a sizable dollar shortage and many other real 
economic difficulties. Particularly in Italy and 
France, we know that in too many instances the 
Marshall aid has not permeated to all ranks of 
the workers to the degree to which Americans 
have intended. But this is not a static situation. 
We are still working at these difficult problems, 
and believe me, they are not of simple solution. 
We must always remember that we are working 
together with other sovereign nations. We are 
not trying to impose our will or our way on our 
friends in the manner in which the Soviet Union 
imposes its will on its satellites. We are working 
together with equals. Sometimes we may not 
agree with the way that they want to do things, 
sometimes they may not agree with us, but the 
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ennestent thing is that we are solving our mutual 
problems together, and that we continue to recog- 
nize that there are problems which must be solved, 
and which can be solved. 


Preserving Sovereignty of Recipients 


In that connection I want to mention how en- 
couraged I was by the Benton amendment to the 
recent Mutual Security Assistance Act. Under 
the Benton amendment, our aid is to be admin- 
istered so as to encourage free enterprise and dis- 
courage monopolies in the countries to which our 
aid is going. That encouragement, I hasten to 
add, involves neither duress nor an infringement 
upon any nation’s sovereignty. 

The Benton amendment is not ae aimed at 
keeping prices at a reasonable level. It is aimed 
also at encouraging—and here I quote—“The de- 
velopment and strengthening of the free labor 
union movements as the collective bargaining 
agencies of labor.” 

Any discussion of the importance of our eco- 
nomic programs would not be complete without 
mentioning the Point Four Program or Presi- 
dent Truman’s proposals for developing economic 
resources in the particularly underdeveloped areas 
of the world. is Point Four Program, although 
but a very modest beginning in comparison with 
the immensity of the problems that we face in the 
Far East, still is significant because it points the 
way to the solutions that must be found and must 
be found soon if we are to bring Asia into the orbit 
of the free world. Many Americans may tend to 
feel staggered by the size of our Se apr etone 
particularly among the desperately poverty- 
stricken, the hungry masses of Asia. But perhaps 
we do not realize that in many cases it is not vast 
sums of money which are needed so much as it is 
the introduction of technical guidance, the intro- 
duction of simple tools. In Egypt, for example, 
where U.N. specialists have introduced the hoe 
to Egyptian farmers, many of whom up to now 
had worked their fields with ancient methods, the 
simple introduction of the hoe has meant that food 
production has increased more than 100 percent 
In one year. 

It is also important that we remember that this 
whole area of economic assistance in the tragically 
undeveloped parts of the world is just as impor- 
tant to our future security as the building of mili- 
tary strength. We must continue to apply our- 
selves in this economic area with the same imagi- 
nations and enthusiasm that we are bringing to 
the solution of immediate military problems. 

Finally, I want to mention that there is prob- 
ably no aspect of American foreign policy which 
is better understood and more sincerely appreci- 
ated in Western Europe than the Marshall Plan. 

Over and over I have met with individuals in 
Denmark from all economic groups who have ex- 
pressed not only their appreciation for the actual 
American aid, but a genuine understanding of 
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why this assistance has been important, both to 
us and to free Europe. 

And now I want to turn to another equally sig- 
nificant American action, significant for us Amer- 
icans, significant to the Western Euro eans, sig- 
nificant to the peoples of Asia, and indeed to the 
entire free world. That is the U.N. action, the 
U.S. leadership in Korea. I know that the war 
in Korea has meant great losses and great hard- 
ships for many thousands of Americans, for 
thousands of our allies and millions of South 
Koreans. But what may not be so fully appre- 
ciated is the achievement that the free world has 
already attained in Korea. This achievement has 
been clear and striking in the effect that it has 
had in Western Europe alone. 

Furthermore, we have good reason to be en- 
couraged by the actual deterrence of further So- 
viet aggression in Asia. A year ago in December 
it looked as if half of Asia might fall to further 
Communist aggression. But that has not hap- 
pened. The Communists have been pushed back 
in Korea. The situation in Indochina has been 
improved, and indeed throughout Asia, tenuous 
as the future still may appear, today we know that 
we have won a new chance for stabilizing the 
strength of free Asia. 

Almost as significant as the stabilization in the 
Far East, and the powerful proof that aggression 
will not be tolerated, has been the way in which 
our basic purposes have been made clear, both to 
the American people and to our friends abroad. 
The debate followin the recall of General Mac- 
Arthur clarified to the whole world that our pur- 
pose was to prevent war, was to put down aggres- 
sion, that our purpose was to limit the conflict, and 
to restore independence and peace to that troubled 
area. The clarification of these American pur- 
poses, of these U.N. purposes, has been a source of 
firmer confidence in American leadership. 

This immense struggle in which we are engaged 
is just as surely a contest for maintaining the 
confidence and unity of the free nations as it 1s for 
building our superior strength in military, eco- 
nomic, and social fields. I want toemphasize again 
that Korea has contributed enormously to the crea- 
tion of confidence in American purposes, in Amer- 
ican leadership. 


Strength of NATO Lies in Common Way of Life 


Now, finally, I want to discuss briefly what the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has achieved, 
articularly in that area—the North Atlantic and 
estern European area. We all know that the 
basic purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty is a 
defensive purpose, a mutual security pact aimed 
primarily at preventing ag, ion, the building 
of mutual security through the time-honored prin- 
ciple, and incidentally sound trade-union prin- 
ciple, of one for all and all for one. When I first 
came to Denmark 2 years ago the North Atlantic 
Treaty had been in existence only about 8 months. 
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It was a good statement, a good plan of our in- 
tentions and of our determination to stand by each 
other in case of attack. 

But it must be admitted that the North Atlantic 
Treaty at that time was still largely on paper. 
Today, the North Atlantic Treaty is a real func- 
tioning organization with all the members con- 
tributing, each one according to his own capac- 
ities. Today, the North Atlantic Treaty is recog- 
nized by our friends in Europe not only as an 
organization which has given them increased 
security, but as a group to which they have respon- 
sibilities. We Americans have always believed 
in the principle of self-help and mutual help; it 
is these basic principles on which the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty rests. ~_ ean defense forces are 
being reconstituted, are being increased, and are 
being integrated. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of General Eisenhower, the European defense 
forces are becoming a real defensive power in 
Western Europe. The American troops stationed 
in Western Germany are augmenting in a very 
important: way the still inadequate strength of 
our allies in Western Europe. We must remem- 
ber that at the end of the war there was hardly a 
country in Europe whose armies had not been 
disbanded, whose arms had not been destroyed, 
and whose military resources were not wrecked. 
It takes time to rebuild these forces. It has taken 
time to restore the will to rebuild. But it is signi- 
ficant that the w7/7 to resist has gone up in almost 
direct proportion to the ability to resist. The de- 
featism, the despair has decreased almost exactly as 
the actual defense ability has increased. Nocoun- 
try can be defended without a will to resist. But 
there is little likelihood of a will to fight unless 
the people can have some confidence of success, 
unless they know that they have something with 
which to resist. Our military aid plan has been 
of enormous help not only in the actual equip- 
ping of depleted military forces but just as im- 
portantly in the revival of the spirit of confidence, 
the improved morale which our friends in Europe 
today are showing. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is more than a mili- 
tary pact, is more than a mutual defense agree- 
ment. It is that, of course, and we are all agreed 
that without the military strength it would be 
impossible to deter aggression, just as it would be 
impossible to defend against an attack. But the 
North Atlantic Organization is founded on the 
basic principle of community. It is this com- 
munity of voluntary association of free nations 
which gives the North Atlantic Treaty just as great 
a strength as its military and economic aspects. 
Indeed, one may as “a say that it is this de- 
votion to common principles and a common system 
of beliefs and way of life, which is the deepest 
strength of the North Atlantic Treaty. Our 
friends in Western Europe have had enough of 
occupations and wars. They do not want to be 
occupied again, they do not want to be occupied 
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and liberated. They want to be able to maintain 
their free way of life just as we want to main- 
tain our American ways. It is the fact that all 
of us, Americans and Western Europeans alike, 
share the common democratic values and the com- 
mon way of life which has joined us together in 
this great enterprise. It is our faith in the in- 
dividual and our respect for human rights and 
human dignity which are the basic unifying forces 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


Demands and Inspiration of U.S. Foreign Policy 


In order to build the necessary military and 
economic strength—which we are still far from 
actually possessing—great sacrifices are going to 
be needed. Sacrifices have already been made. 
Still greater sacrifices will have to be made by us 
Americans and also by our friends in Western 
Europe. It may not be too difficult for us to think 
of sacrificing some of our luxuries from our tre- 
mendously high standard of living, but it is not 
so easy for the Western Europeans to make deeper 
cuts in their standard of living, while certain 
better than it was at the end of the war, still 
has not achieved the standards existing before the 
war. Production has gone up, yes, but nencgne 
tion has not yet reached the levels which are really 
desirable. In order to make continued sacrifices 
our friends in Western Europe must believe in the 
cause for which we are all working. They must 
believe that we really have a chance to preserve 
peace, to maintain freedom, and to improve and ex- 
tend democratic rights and advantages to all our 
peoples. Without this belief, without this convic- 
tion, these sacrifices will not be made. But I be- 
lieve that the American people feel exactly the 
same way. We, too, would be reluctant to build up 
our military forces unless we believed, as we do, 
that we do have a chance for preserving peace and 
preventing war. I believe that the American peo- 
ple, that the American labor movement, are will- 
ing to accept sacrifices so long as we share this 
belief with our friends in our common goals. I 
believe that we are terribly aware of our new 
responsibilities, not only to ourselves but to the 
whole free world. Today, we know what depends 
on us: peace and life with freedom, even our very 
right to be human. 

e have come a long way in the last 5 years 
toward a development of the basic conditions 
necessary for achieving these goals. I am think- 
ing of the vast amounts of American aid which 
were poured out freely to the war-devastated coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia after the war; of the 
Unrra program, which was to a large extent fi- 
nanced by American aid. I am thinking of the 
Truman doctrine, which enunciated for the first 
time the principle that aggression would not be 
tolerated, and which gave significant amounts of 
aid in those critical areas, areas which today are 
secure from Soviet aggression. I am thinking of 
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the Marshall Plan, a humanitarian program—and 
American idea—and a very practical one, for 
restoring new life and new hope to the economies 
of Europe and Asia, as well as to the people them- 
selves. I am thinking of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which is bringing a new security to the 

eoples of that area. I am thinking of the Far 
Rast mutual defense treaty ; of the Japanese peace 
treaty, which is the foundation for mutual secu- 
rity in that part of the world. 

an thinking of American leadership of the 
free nations and the United Nations in Korea, and 
everything that has meant and will mean to us and 
to the whole free world. No nation in a position 
of world leadership and such immense power 
has ever before exercised this power with a deeper 
sense of responsibility, of humanitarianism, and 
farsighted economic wisdom than the United 
States is doing today. As American citizens, as 
members of a great American labor organization 
which has played an important role in our coun- 
try’s foreign policy, we have a right, ~ have 
a right, to S roud of the way in which America’s 
leadership is functioning. 

We all know that we ois a long road ahead of 
us before we can be really sure and safe. But 
remember that we are trying to do what no nation 
on earth has ever before attempted: We are try- 
ing to win a war without having to fight it. Even 
more than that, we are trying to create the basic 
conditions for peace, engaged in this noble effort 
with all the enormous reserves of energy, of enthu- 
siasm, and of endurance that we heretofore have 
called upon only in times of war. And we are 
— to do all this in concert and unity with the 
other free nations of the world. 

This is indeed an infinitely demanding foreign 
policy and an inspiring one. But it is a foreign 
policy in which we Americans can have pride and 
faith and confidence, both because it is right and 
because it is working. 


Extension for Claims-Filing Against 
Closed Institutions in Japan 


[Released to the press November 16] 


According to a recent announcement by the 
Closed Institutions Liquidating Commission, an 
agency of the Japanese Government, the time 
limit for the filing of claims arising outside Japan 
against closed financial institutions now being 
liquidated by the Commission, which was previ- 
ously announced as October 16, 19511 has been 
extended until such time as further notice is given 
of a termination date.? 


? BULLETIN of July 9, 1951, p. 61. 

* For previous information regarding the types of claims 
being considered and the procedures to be followed in 
filing claims, see BULLETIN of Apr. 9, 1951, p. 580. 
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U. S. Reiterates Protest to U.S.S.R. on Killing 


Of American Military Policeman 


[Released to the press November 14] 


The United States has reiterated its protes. * of 
the shooting and killing of Corp. Paul J. Gresens 
of the US. Army (Ontario, N.Y.) by two Soviet 
soldiers in Vienna on the morning of May 4, this 
year, by presenting a second note to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow on 
November 5. 

Following are the texts of the Soviet note dated 
August 6 rejecting the original U.S. protest and 
of the U.S. note of November 5 reiterating that 
protest: 


SOVIET NOTE 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics presents its com- 
pliments to the Embassy of the United States of 
America and, referring to the Embassy’s note No. 
81 of June 4, 1951, has the honor to communicate 
the following: 


Investigation of the facts of the attack by the 
American patrol on Soviet soldiers conducted by 
the Soviet military authorities of the city of 
Vienna has established that at night on May 4 
of this year, two Soviet soldiers who were check- 
ing a communication line of the Soviet Zone run- 
ning through the first international district of the 
city of Vienna were unexpectedly fired upon by 
unknown persons, and that bullets almost hitting 
one of the Soviet soldiers passed through his 
clothing. 

The armed attack on the Soviet soldiers was 
made by persons who came out of a house of en- 
tertainment, the “Opium Club,” and tried without 
any reason to detain the Soviet soldiers. In order 
to defend themselves Soviet soldiers were obliged 
to return fire and take cover. As a result of this 
exchange of shots, one of the Soviet soldiers’ at- 
tackers, Corporal of the American Army, Gresens, 
whom it later turned out to be according to com- 
munications of the American military authorities, 


? BULLETIN of June 18, 1951, p. 986. 
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was wounded and, as American authorities also 
reported, subsequently died. 

Naturally, the Soviet soldiers could not suppose 
that persons who made this armed night attack on 
them were representatives of American authori- 
ties, since it is known that, in conformity with 
existing four-power instructions of inter-Allied 
Komendatura of October 17, 1946, military per- 
sonnel of the zone of the occupying powers do not 
have the right to detain military personnel of 
another power, which the American patrol tried 
to do, illegally making use of weapons for this 
purpose against Soviet soldiers engaged in the 
performance of their official duties. 

Acquaintance with the circumstances of the in- 
cident has confirmed that appropriate conditions 
did not obtain for a joint investigation of this in- 
cident mentioned in the Embassy’s note. A rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Komendatura of the city 
of Vienna after notification to him on the morning 
of May 4 by the American authorities of the inci- 
dent mentioned, immediately, on that very day, 
visited the scene of the occurrence together with a 
representative of the American police and was 
ready to facilitate joint clarification of all circum- 
stances of this matter. However, by the time the 
American and Soviet representatives arrived at 
the scene of the occurrence on May 4, 1951, it was 
clear that the body, effects and blood had already 
been removed without participation of the Soviet 
side and no evidence had been preserved or it had 
indeed been intentionally removed. 

Therefore the assertion in the note of the Em- 
bassy of the USA that neither the Soviet repre- 
sentative of the international patrol nor an officer 
of the Soviet Komendatura on duty wished to 
render assistance in establishing this important 
contact between the Soviet and American military 
authorities is deprived of any basis. 

Reference to the presence of witnesses, mention 
of which is made in the note of the Embassy of the 
USA, also cannot be considered as convincing, in- 
asmuch as the American authorities picked out 
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and questioned these witnesses unilaterally, with- 
out the participation of Soviet representatives. 

The American authorities, if they had wished, 
could without hindrance have obtained testimony 
of the Soviet soldiers regarding the circumstances 
of the incident. However, they did not desire to 
do this. At the same time, the Soviet authorities 
did not decline to consider testimony at the dis- 
position of the American authorities. However, 
such testimony was not furnished to them by the 
American side. 

Under these conditions, no joint investigation 
could be carried out and objectivity of clarification 
of the circumstances of the incident mentioned 
could not be guaranteed, as the High Commis- 
sioner of the USSR in Austria informed the High 
Commissioner of the USA. 

Proceeding from what is set forth above, the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR rejects 
as baseless the assertion of the Embassy of the 
USA that representatives of the Soviet Armed 
Forces bear responsibility for the death of Ameri- 
can Corporal Gresens. As investigation has 
shown, the incident involving Gresens took place 
as a result of the fact that the American patrol 
grossly violated patrol regulations for the first 
international district of the city of Vienna, estab- 
lished by instruction of the inter-Allied Komenda- 
tura of October 17, 1946, and made an armed 
attack on Soviet soldiers, the latter being obliged 
also to resort to weapons for self-defense. 

In connection with this, the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs of the USSR draws the attention of 
the Embassy of the USA to the violation by 
American military authorities of the city of Vi- 
enna of the instruction mentioned and expects 
that American military authorities in Austria will 
issue strict instructions regarding the necessity for 
careful observance of inter-allied decisions di- 
rected toward assuring public order and tranquil- 
ity, and also safety of Allied troops. 


U. S. NOTE 


The Embassy of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics and refers to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs’ note No. 26, dated August 6, 1951, in which 
the Soviet Government disclaims any responsi- 
bility for the death of Corporal Gresens in Vienna 
on May 4th of this year. On instructions from 
its Government the Embassy wishes to state that 
certain statements in this note are not in accord- 
ance with the facts and present an erroneous ex- 
planation of the circumstances under which the 
Soviet High Commissioner refused to permit a 
joint investigation of this unfortunate incident. 

The United States rejects the Soviet assertion 
that any effort was made by the American patrol 
to detain the two Soviet soldiers in the sense of 
arresting them. Since the American element had 
not been advised of the Soviet mission to check 
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a communication line, the American patrol had a 
clear right to establish the identity and status of 
two persons dressed as Soviet soldiers. 

It is difficult to understand how the Soviet 
soldiers could have mistaken the identity of the 
American soldiers who wore correct uniforms and 
identifying armbands. If these Soviet soldiers 
had been properly informed of the accepted quad- 
ripartite procedure in the international district, 
they would have been prepared to state their iden- 
tity in answer to the American challenge. As to 
which side fired the first shot, the Soviet note takes 
no account of the fact that according to impartial 
witnesses the first firing was a burst of automatic 
fire which could not have come from the American 
pistols. 

The Soviet account of the sequence of events 
following the shooting and of the American efforts 
to secure a joint investigation is at complete vari- 
ance with events as they actually transpired. 
According to the Soviet note a representative of 
the Soviet Komandatura visited the scene immedi- 
ately after notification of the incident on the morn- 
ing of May 4th and was prepared to facilitate a 
joint investigation. Immediately following the 
shooting, the American authorities attempted un- 
successfully to get Private Korolev, the Soviet 
member of the international patrol, to telephone 
the Soviet Provost Marshal. Private Korolev re- 
fused to do so. The American interpreter was 
unsuccessful in attempting to contact by telephone 
the Soviet Provost Marshal or his officer. The 
American interpreter did, however, make tele- 
»honic contact with the Soviet Duty Officer, a 

Major, in the Komandatura. The Soviet Duty 
Officer would take no action, nor would he refer 
the matter to the Soviet Provost Marshal. 

In the absence of any such officer American au- 
thorities took the depositions of available wit- 
nesses, collected evidence, including photographs, 
all of which they offered to disclose to Soviet offi- 
cials on the same day. Since Corporal Gresens 
was still alive after the shooting, he was, of course, 
immediately moved to a hospital. Later on May 
4th Brigadier General Fitts, the United States 
city commander, proposed to Guards Major Gen- 
eral Boreyko, the Soviet city commander, to make 
a full joint investigation, and in the afternoon 
the United States Provost Marshal offered to make 
all the evidence in his possession available to the 
Soviet Provost Marshal. It is therefore quite in- 
correct to state (1) that no evidence had been pre- 
served, or, (2) that a Soviet officer was available 
immediately. Preliminary Soviet willingness to 
make a joint investigation, which would include 
testimony of Soviet soldiers, was reversed sud- 
denly on the morning of May 5th when the Soviet 
High Commissioner decided that a joint investiga- 
tion would not be made. 

The United States Government, therefore, con- 
tinues to hold the view that members of the Soviet 
armed forces are responsible for the death of Cor- 
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poral Gresens and that the Soviet High Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates condoned this crime 
by their failure to participate in a joint and impar- 
tial investigation. The United States Govern- 
ment repeats its request contained in the Embassy’s 
note of June 4th, 1951, that the individual or 
individuals responsible be duly punished and that 
appropriate indemnification be made to the family 
of Corporal Gresens. 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Yugoslavia 


[Released to the press November 14] 


Following is the tert of an agreement regarding the 
provision of military assistance by the United States 
Government to the Yugoslav Government under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, signed at Belgrade on November 14, 
1951, by United States Ambassador George V. Allen and 
for Yugoslavia by Marshal Tito. 

The Governments of the United States of America and 
the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia ; 

DesiIrInG to foster international peace and security 
within the framework of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions through measures which will further the ability of 
nations dedicated to the purposes and principles of the 
Charter to participate effectively in arrangements for 
individual and collective self-defense in support of those 
purposes and principles; 

REAFFIRMING their determination to give their full co- 
operation to the efforts to provide the United Nations 
with armed forces as contemplated by the Charter and to 
obtain agreement on universal regulation and reduction 
of armaments under adequate guaranty against violations; 

TAKING INTO CONSIDERATION the support that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America has brought to 
these principles by enacting the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act of 1949, as amended, and the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, which provide for the furnishing of military 
assistance to certain nations; 

DESIRING to set forth the conditions which will govern 
the furnishing of such assistance ; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


1. The Government of the United States of America 
will make or continue to make available to the Govern- 
ment of the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
equipment, materials, services or other assistance in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as my be agreed. 
The furnishing of such assistance shall be consistent with 
the Charter of the United Nations. Such assistance will 
be furnished under the provisions, and subject to all of 
the terms, conditions and termination provisions, of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 and the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, acts amendatory and supplementary 
thereto and appropriation acts thereunder. The two 
Governments will, from time to time, negotiate detailed 
arrangements necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia will use the assistance exclusively in 
furtherance of the purposes of the Charter of the United 
Nations for the promotion of international peace and 
security and for strengthening the defenses of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia against aggression. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia undertakes not to transfer to any person 
not an officer or agent of that Government, or to any other 
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nation, title to or possession of any equipment, materials, 
information, or services, received on a grant basis, with- 
out the prior consent of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

4. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia will provide the United States of America 
with reciprocal assistance by continuing to facilitate the 
production and transfer to the United States of America 
in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed on, of raw and semi-processed materials 
required by the United States of America as a result of 
deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its own resources, 
and which may be available in Yugoslavia. Arrange- 
ments for such transfers shall give due regard to re- 
quirements of Yugoslavia for domestic use and commercial 
export. 

ARTICLE II 


1. Each Government will take appropriate measures 
consistent with security to keep the public informed of 
operations under this agreement. 

2. Each Government will take such security measures 
as may be agreed in each case between the two Govern- 
ments in order to prevent the disclosure or compromise 
of classified military articles, services or information 
furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 


ARTICLE III 


The two Governments will, upon request of either of 
them, negotiate appropriate arrangements between them 
respecting responsibility for patent or similar claims based 
on the use of devices, processes, technological information 
or other forms of property protected by law in connection 
with equipment, materials or services furnished pursuant 
to this Agreement. In such negotiations consideration 
shall be given to the inclusion of an undertaking whereby 
each Government will assume the responsibility for all 
such claims of its nationals and such claims arising in 
its jurisdiction of nationals of any country not a party to 
this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia undertakes to make available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America dinars for the use 
of the latter Government for its administrative and oper- 
ating expenditures in connection with carrying out this 
Agreement. The two Governments will forthwith initiate 
discussions with a view to determining the amount of 
such dinars and to agreeing upon arrangements for the 
furnishing of such dinars. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia will, except as otherwise agreed to, grant 
duty free treatment and exemption from taxation upon 
importation or exportation to products, property, mate- 
rials or equipment imported into or exported from its 
territory in connection with this Agreement or any simi- 
lar Agreement between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of any other 
country receiving military assistance. 


ARTICLE V 


The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia agrees to receive personnel of the Government 
of the United States of America who will discharge in 
its territory the responsibilities of the Government of 
the United States of America under this Agreement and 
who will be accorded facilities to observe the progress 
of the assistance furnished pursuant to this Agreement. 
It is understood between the two Governments that the 
number of such personnel will be kept as low as possible. 
Such personnel who are United States nationals, including 
personnel temporarily assigned, will, in their relations 
with the Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia, operate as a part of the Embassy of the 
United States of America under the direction and con- 
trol of the Chief of the Diplomatic Mission, and will have 
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the same status as that of other personnel with corre- 
sponding rank of the Embassy of the United States of 
America who are United States nationals. Upon appro- 
priate notification by the Government of the United States 
of America full diplomatic status will be granted to an 
agreed number of the personnel assigned thereto. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia reaffirms that it will continue to join in pro- 
moting international understanding and goodwill, and in 
maintaining world peace; to make, consistent with its 
political and economic stability, the full contribution 
permitted by its manpower, resources, facilities, and gen- 
eral economic condition to the development and main- 
tenance of its own defensive strength and the defensive 
strength of the free world; and to take all reasonable 
measures which may be needed to develop its defense 
capacities. 

2. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic 
of Yugoslavia undertakes to take such action as may be 
mutually agreed upon to eliminate causes of international 
tension. 

3. The Government of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia agrees to take appropriate steps to insure the 
effective utilization of the economic and military as- 
sistance provided by the Government of the United States 
of America. 

ARTICLE VII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force on the date 
of signature; and will continue in force until one year 
after the receipt by either Party of written notice of the 
intention of the other Party to terminate it, provided that 
the provisions of Article I, paragraphs 2 and 3, and ar- 
rangements entered into under Article II, paragraph 2, 
and under Article III, shall remain in force unless other- 
wise agreed by the two Governments. 

2. The Government of the United States of America 
reserves the right at any time to suspend its assistance to 
Yugoslavia made available pursuant to this Agreement, 
including deliveries of all supplies scheduled but not yet 
transferred. 

38. The two Governments will, upon the request of either 
of them, consult regarding any matter relating to the 
application of this Agreement or to operations or arrange- 
ments carried out pursuant to this Agreement. 

4. The terms of this Agreement may at any time be re- 
viewed at the request of either Government or amended 
by agreement between the two Governments. 

5. This Agreement shall be registered with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 


Agreement With Finland 
on Copyright Laws 


[Released to the press November 16] 


The United States and Finland on November 16 
entered into an agreement whereby citizens of 
Finland are granted an extension of time for com- 
pliance with the requirements of the copyright 
laws of the United States. 

Under the U.S. Copyright Law, a proclamation 
may be issued by the President when he finds that 
such an extension is necessary due to the disruption 
or suspension of the facilities essential to such com- 
pliance. Having received assurances from the 
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Finnish Minister that under the copyright laws of 
Finland, citizens of the United States had not lost 
any copyright protection in Finland during the 
war, the President issued a proclamation granting 
the necessary extension of time for compliance 
with U.S. laws.? 

This agreement will result primarily in assist- 
ing Jean Sibelius, renowned composer, to obtain 
proper copyright protection in the United States 
for many of his works. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute 
Remains Unsettled 


[Released to the press November 13] 


The United States Government has taken ad- 
vantage of the presence in this country of Prime 
Minister Mohammad Mosadeq of Iran to hold 
a series of discussions with him in which possi- 
bilities have been explored of a settlement of the 
controversy between Iran and Great Britain con- 
cerning the Iranian oil industry. During the 
past week the results of these conversations have 
been discussed with representatives of the British 
Government. The purpose of these talks has been 
to determine whether any fresh basis could be 
found for a settlement. 

The United States Government has regretfully 
concluded that, while progress has been made, no 
new basis has emerged on which a practicable so- 
lution could be reached. The United States con- 
tinues to hope, however, that the two parties will 
be able to find a mutually acceptable basis for a 
satisfactory settlement, and will continue to do 
everything possible to assist them to this end. 


Tax Treaty Discussions 
To Open With Japan 


[Released to the press November 16] 


United States and Japanese tax officials will 
meet at Washington in December 1951 for tech- 
nical discussions to see whether a basis can be 
found for conventions for the avoidance of double 
taxation of income and of estates of deceased 
persons. 

If the discussions are successful, draft conven- 
tions will be prepared and submitted by the par- 
ticipants for. further consideration by their 
respective governments. 

In preparation for the discussions, interested 
persons are invited to submit information and sug- 





16 Fed. Reg. 11707. 
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gestions to Eldon P. King, Special Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Egyptian Housing Project 
To Receive Point Four Aid 


[Released to the press November 14] 


American technicians will work with the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt in aiding self-help, low-cost 
housing, and in extending social welfare projects, 
under Point Four project agreements recently 
signed by the two nations. 

Two experts in housing are already in Egypt to 
advise the Government on its program for pro- 
viding better dwellings, developing low-cost build- 
ing materials, assuring safe water supplies and 
—— drainage, and other matters relating to 
1ousing. ‘They were recruited for the assignment 
by my Mea and Home Finance Agency. 

The Egyptian Government’s social welfare pro- 
= is concentrated primarily around the estab- 
ishment of social centers in villages and on put- 
ting its new social security plan into operation. 

The rural social centers are institutions which 
are intended to provide basic demonstrations and 
training for villagers as well as essential com- 
munity services. They provide a meeting hall, a 
library, a health clinic, a maternity and child wel- 
fare center, a workshop for teaching rural crafts, 
a filtering room for clean drinking water, public 
baths and wash houses, a playground, and model 
fields for demonstrating improved agricultural 
practices. 

The Egyptian Government has taken the lead 
in the Near East in establishing programs which 
will enable communities to improve their own in- 
stitutions. Point Four has joined the Egyptian 
Government in this program under which more 
than 150 of these rural centers have been estab- 
lished. Two Point Four technicians have worked 
for several months with the es or" Social Af- 
fairs Ministry on this project. All these special- 
ists were recruited for their assignments by the 
Federal Security Administration. 

Under the new project agreements recently 
signed by the United States and Egyptian Gov- 
ernments, the number of American experts will 
be increased so that the program of social welfare 
can be accelerated and extended to many other 
communities. The Americans will assist in the 
training of Egyptian social workers, aiding in the 
establishment and operation of the rural social 
centers, and in setting up and operating its new 
social security program. The project also pro- 
vides for the training of Egyptian social workers 
in the United States. 
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Bond Arrangement With Peru 
Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 
[Released to the press November 15] 


I have been informed of the arrangement 
worked out by representatives of the Peruvian 
Government and of the Foreign Bondholders 
Protective Council, Inc., relative to service of the 
dollar bonds now outstanding. This Government 
is pleased to learn of this arrangement, which it 
regards as a new manifestation of Peru’s earnest 
desire to meet its foreign obligations within the 
limits of its capacity and of the cordial relations 
that have existed for so many years between the 
Peruvian and American peoples. 


Agreement With Mexico on TV 
Frequency Channels 


The Department of State announced on October 
26 an agreement with Mexico for the assignment 
of frequency channels to television stations along 
the United States-Mexico border, which should 
facilitate the future operations and protect the 
interests of United States television stations in that 
area. 

The agreement is a culmination of negotiations 
extending over the period from April 1949 through 
June 1951 and was concluded by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes between the Embassy at Mexico 
City and the Mexican Foreign Office. The ex- 
change of notes is based on a memorandum of 
agreement reached at the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations in Mexico City in June 1951 between Mex- 
ican officials and representatives of the United 
States Government, including officials of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission and the United 
States Embassy. 

The agreement sets forth the conditions under 
which the stations involved may be operated and 
provides for cooperation and exchange of infor- 
mation between the respective countries for the 
purpose of minimizing interference and obtaining 
maximum efficiency in the use of the assigned tele- 
vision channels. 

It was agreed that the assigned stations shall 
have an effective radiated power not in excess of 
100 kw for channels 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 and not in 
excess of 200 kw for channels 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 
13. Lower power may be assigned by either Gov- 
ernment, but the assignment of lower power will 
not prevent the assignment of the maximum pro- 
posed power at a later time. 

It was further agreed that, in order to achieve 
the highest possible desired-to-undesired signal 
ratio and the maximum service areas, video carrier 
frequencies of the various stations using the same 
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channel will be assigned in such a manner that 
the video-carrier frequencies will be separated b 
either 10 kilocycles or 20 kilocycles per second. 
Also the frequency tolerance of the stations shall 
be maintained within plus or minus 1 kilocycles 
of the agreed frequency. 

The two Governments also agreed to notify each 
other within 30 days of the grant of an authoriza- 
tion for a station within the assignment plan. 


Caribbean Housing Project 
To Receive Point Four Aid 


[Released to the press October 29] 


The acute problem of inadequate housing in the 
Caribbean area will be tackled under a Point Four 
project which has just been approved. The proj- 
ect was announced on October 29 by Henry G. 
Bennett, Technical Cooperation Administrator. 

In a letter to Ward M. Canaday, chairman of 
the United States Section, Caribbean Commission, 
Mr. Bennett said that the United States Govern- 
ment has obtained the concurrence of the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Netherlands in a plan under which the United 
States will provide two specialists to give tech- 
nical advice and to stimulate local self-help in 
housing development. The plan was suggested by 
the Caribbean Commission at its last meeting. 

Mr. Bennett said in announcing the project: 


Poor housing is a problem of great magnitude in the 
Caribbean area. It has been made more serious in the 
last 2 years, when hurricanes and fires have made thou- 
sands of people homeless. Self-help, aided by technical 
advice and a modest amount of money for demonstra- 
tion and training, seems to hold the greatest promise 
for assisting peoples with very low incomes to buiid good 
houses at costs they can afford. 


Mr. Bennett said that the project calls for fur- 
nishing a technical specialist who is an expert 
in producing building materials from local re- 
sources and a person who is experienced in the 
organization and financing of aided self-help 
housing. These men would be assigned to the 
Caribbean Commission to assist the local govern- 
ments in developing pilot projects, testing local 
building materials, developing on-the-job train- 
ing programs, and demonstrating how people can 
build and finance houses for themselves under this 
approach. 

In order to assure the most effective utilization 
of the services of the experts and the demonstra- 
tion equipment, the Secretary General of the 
Commission will be responsible for coordinating 


*For details of the assignment plan agreed upon for 
the area within 250 miles of each side of the border, see 
Department of State press release No. 971. 
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the work of the experts and, in particular, for ad- 
ministrative services and liaison with the local 
governments of the United Kingdom, France, and 
the Netherlands in the Caribbean area. 

According to the Tca announcement, the tech- 
nicians will see that plans, specifications, and 
methods are developed for building houses that 
are hurricane-proof, termite-proof, and con- 
structed, insofar as possible, from low-cost mate- 
rials, locally produced. They will set up demon- 
strations, furnish advice to local governments and 
private contractors, encourage local manufacture 
of building supplies from by-products and other 
cheap materials, et cetera. 

The project also provides for making available 
a small amount of demonstration equipment, such 
as portable block-making machinery, cement 
mixers, hand and power tools, to be assigned to 
the Commission for loan to the local governments. 

The Caribbean Commission will furnish office 
space, secretarial, and other services while the 
technicians are at the Central Secretariat in Trin- 
idad. While they are assigned to the local gov- 
ernments, those governments will provide 
transportation, office space, and services. The 
local governments will also pay the expenses of 
trainees and provide such maps, testing facilities, 
and collaborating personnel as may be necessary. 

The project will be financed under the Point 
Four Program at a total cost to the United States 
Government of about 68 thousand dollars for the 
2-year period of the program. It is hoped that 
work will be under way by January 1. 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that the plan for a 
small grant of money, to finance technical advice 
and leadership to show people how they can do 
the job themselves, is typical of the general phil- 
osophy of the Point Four Program. 

The Caribbean Commission is composed of the 
four nations with dependent territories in that 
region, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the Netherlands. It acts in a con- 
sultative capacity on social and economic matters 
affecting the 6 million people in the 15 territories 
of the Caribbean area. These territories are 
Bahamas, Barbados, British Guiana, British Hon- 
duras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Windward Islands, French Guiana, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, Surinam, Curacao and 
Aruba, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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Appointment of Officer 


Jonathan B. Bingham as Deputy Administrator of Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








U. S. Charges Rumania With Violation of Human Rights 


[Released to the press November 16] 


On November 16, 1951, Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin, U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
transmitted to Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, the first installment of the 
evidence in the possession of the United States 
proving the willful and systematic violation by 
the Rumanian Government of its obligations under 
the treaties of peace to secure freedom of expres- 
sion and of press and publication in Rumania.’ 

Ambassador Austin requested the Secretary- 
General to transmit copies of the evidence to all 
member governments of the United Nations. 

The evidence was transmitted pursuant to a 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 3, 1950, which condemned the Govern- 
ments of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary for 
refusing to join in establishing commissions as 
provided by the treaties of peace to hear disputes 
arising under the treaties of peace. The United 
States, the United Kingdom, and certain asso- 
ciated powers had charged the accused govern- 
ments with willful and systematic violation of the 
provisions of the treaties of peace which required 
the accused governments to secure to all persons 
under their jurisdiction the enjoyment of human 
rights and the fundamental freedoms. The Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution invited member gov- 
ernments to submit to the Secretary-General all 
evidence of such violations in their possession and 
invited the Secretary-General to notify all mem- 
eo governments of the information thus received 

him. 
‘The material submitted by the United States, 
as the first installment of evidence in its possession, 


consisted of 89 exhibits, including affidavits of 


* Evidence of Violations of Human Rights Provisions of 
the Treaties of Peace by Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
Vol. I, Violations by the Rumanian Government. De- 
partment of State publication 4376. 
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individuals, copies of Rumanian legislation, and 
excerpts from publications deriving from the Ru- 
manian Government. The affidavits were received 
by the United States from individuals in various 
parts of the world who had personal experience of 
the violations, and were written in various lan- 
guages including, in addition to Rumanian, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, Yiddish, and Greek. In 
these affidavits are the sworn eye-witness accounts, 
by persons who were closely associated as publish- 
ers, editors, or journalists, with what was once the 
free press of Rumania, of the deliberate destruc- 
tion of that press by the present government of 
Rumania. 

Accompanying the evidence were a prefatory 
statement by Secretary Acheson and a factual and 
legal analysis of the evidence prepared by the De- 
partment of State. 

In his prefatory statement Secretary Acheson 
pointed out that heretofore the United States had 
refrained from submitting detailed evidence of 
its charges against the Governments of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary on the subject of the 
violation of human rights in those countries, but 
rather had sought to obtain an orderly hearing of 
its charges as provided in the treaties of peace 
themselves. He deplored the consistent refusal 
of these governments to permit an orderly hearing 
of the charges. Of that refusal, Secretary Ache- 
son said: 

The implications of the conduct of these Governments 
must appear appalling on the merest contemplation. The 
controversies here are not technical or trivial; they are 
as major and as substantial as affairs of governments 
can be. 

The United States and associated governments have, 
in the notes which form part of the record of the United 
Nations in this matter, in effect charged that hardly had 
the signatures of the Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, 


and Rumania dried when they began to violate the most 
basic guarantees which it was the purpose of the Treaties 
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of Peace to assure. There were in the Treaty provisions 
relating to the rights of men to live free from government 
despotism, rights in whose name the wealth and man- 
power of the United States and other peoples had been 
sacrificed in war, freedom to worship according to one’s 
conscience, freedom to hold an opinion contrary to that of 
the government in power and to express that opinion, 
freedom to hold public meetings on any subject without 
fear of repression, freedom of press and publication, and 
those other rights and freedoms which in the progress of 
civilization have become known as human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. These were the freedoms which 
the Nazis and Fascists had denied, and the existence of 
guarantees of freedoms by these former satellites of the 
Nazis and Fascists constituted the grounds and precedent 
conditions on which armistice regimes were ended and 
sovereignty restored to these governments. 


The Rumanian Government is invited to offer in any 
appropriate way such evidence—in the legal sense—as it 
may have in rebuttal and to submit that evidence to fur- 
ther objective verification. From its past performance 
one may expect the Rumanian Government—and the other 
accused Governments—to say, always in general terms, 
that the charges to which this first installment of evidence 
relates have not been proved, that its persecutions have 
been directed solely to the suppression of Nazism and 


international Materials Conference 


RECAPITULATION OF IMC ACHIEVEMENTS 


The following information was released to the 
press by the International Materials Conference 
on November 9: 


It would seem appropriate at this time to have 
a recapitulation of the accomplishments of the 
International Materials Conference (Imc) since 
it first convened last February. Also, a general 
discourse on future problems facing the Imc may 
prove to be useful. With this in mind, the Secre- 
tariat has prepared the following brief: 


Accomplishments 


Within 7 months from the date of the establish- 
ment of the first committee, all of the committees 
had examined the supply position in the commod- 
ities with which they were concerned, and de- 
veloped recommendations for meeting the most 
urgent ‘ae of distribution of available sup- 
plies where shortages required such action. In 
the case of three committees, quarterly or emer- 
gency allocations were developed by the third 
quarter, whereas in two others, recommendations 
were made for allocations beginning with the 
fourth quarter. Effective for the fourth quar- 
ter, 1951, international allocation schemes had 
been recommended for sulphur, tungsten, molyb- 
denum, copper, zinc, nickel, and cobalt. Emer- 
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Fascism, and other self-serving statements of sweeping 
generality. This will not do. Verifiable facts are called 
for from the accused, not mere conclusions, nor name 
calling. 

The truth is that since the charges and the evidence in 
support thereof relate to facts localized in the territory 
of Rumania, their truth or falsity in the event of dispute 
may best be determined by inquiries on the spot in Ru- 
mania—and in Hungary and Bulgaria. Were the accused 
yovernments sincerely concerned with establishing the 
truth, they would welcome an arbitral commission of the 
kind stipulated by the Treaty of Peace. In this case, the 
commission would receive the testimony of officials of the 
Rumanian Government concerned with press, radio, books, 
theatre, book publishing and similar matters, it would 
question other persons within Rumania having testi- 
monial qualifications and otherwise make the dispassion- 
ate careful inquiry which civilized nations expect of ju- 
dicial tribunals, attended by effective assurances to wit- 
nesses against intimidations or reprisals. This the ac- 
cused Governments have thus far refused to permit. The 
refusal of the accused Governments to respect their Treaty 
obligations by joining in the establishment of commis- 
sions must be taken as born in substantial part out of 
the suspicion that such a tribunal would seek and find a 
way to obtain evidence which these Governments prefer 
to conceal. 

(Continued on page 873) 


gency allocations had been made for newsprint. 

This record, involving as it did the collection 
and analysis of the statistical data as well as ex- 
haustive study and negotiations to develop plans 
that would be acceptable to the governments, is an 
achievement in itself. However, the record of the 
committees’ accomplishments includes also im- 
portant recommendations for increasing produc- 
tion, conservation, and end-use controls of many 
of the materials. One committee has made signi- 
ficant recommendations for stabilizing’ the price 
of one of its commodities, and is currently con- 
sidering proposals for long-term contractual ar- 
rangements as a method of securing increased 
production. 

An important part of the achievement of the 
Ic is the contribution which it has made to the 
security of the other Free World countries which 
are not members of the Imc committees, through 
hearing the cases of such countries and trying to 
make provision for their essential needs in the al- 
locations plans. Without a mechanism for the 
consideration of the needs of such countries, there 
would be no assurance to them that they would 
receive equitable treatment in the competition for 
materials in short supply. 

Although the major accomplishments thus far 
are in the commodities which are in short supply, 
the review of the commodities for which the sup- 
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plies are less critical has been helpful in defining 
the problems involved and determining whether 
any action may be required. Such review, in it- 
self, may have exerted a steadying influence on the 
market for some of the commodities concerned. 

The allocation plans thus far developed have 
been adopted as interim measures without preju- 
dice to future schemes of distribution. However, 
the important basic work which has been done in 
the first 6 months has provided experience in the 
organization and procedures for work which will 
go far toward making it possible to expedite the 
work of the committees in the future and to con- 
centrate their attention on some of the longer- 
range problems of materials supply. 

The recommendations of the committees for the 
adoption of conservation measures and end-use 
controls have resulted in actions by governments 
which should do much to conserve supplies. An 
increasing number of countries are adopting end- 
use control measures which are generally com- 
— to those in effect in the United States, the 

nited Kingdom, and France. The countries 
which are members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (Orec) have adopted 
control measures for copper, and some of them 
have also adopted measures for zinc, nickel, cobalt, 
and sulphur. Other countries have initiated con- 
trol measures in accordance with their needs. The 
types of measures and degree of controls vary 
among countries according to the requirements of 
their economies. It is clear, however, that the rec- 
ommendations of Imc have played an important 
part in providing the stimulus to conservation. 
The work of the Joint Subcommittee of Experts 
on the Tungsten-Molybdenum and the Manga- 
nese-Nickel-Cobalt Committees on utilization will 
make an important contribution to the efforts of 
industry to conserve materials. 

It is too early to secure an adequate measure 
of the effectiveness of the Imc committee allocation 
plans and recommendations. However, the exist- 
ence of Imc, representing, as it does, an effort of 
countries of the Free World to solve supply prob- 
lems internationally, has had some steadying effect 
upon the general raw-materials situation. Its 
work has tended to dispel some of the worst appre- 
hensions by consuming countries. It has made it 
possible to reduce ruthless competition for 
supplies. 


Future Problems 


Although the committees have made recommen- 
dations for allocations where necessary for the 
fourth quarter, 1951, it is expected that similar 
action will be required for the first quarter and 
probably for succeeding quarters of 1952. Their 
next task, therefore, will be to develop recom- 
mendations for the distribution of available sup- 
plies in 1952. 
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In the development of the recommendations for 
the first quarter, 1952, it may be necessary to revise 
the bases on which previous allocations have been 
made, particularly if the reports on implementa- 
tion of allocations show that the schemes which 
have been adopted so far require readjustment in 
order to assure fair treatment for all countries. 
Furthermore, the problem of distribution may be 
complicated by increasing shortages resulting 
from increased requirements for the defense pro- 
gram. This may introduce the task of screening 
requirements to meet essential military and civil- 
ian needs. Screening involves highly compli- 
cated and technical problems. 

While looking ahead to the next quarter, the 
Imc also has responsibility for analyzing the ex- 
perience with the schemes of allocation which 
have already been adopted, with a view to deter- 
mining the obstacles which may prevent full im- 
plementation of the allocation. Difficulties in the 
implementation of the allocation may be due to 
interruptions in production, effects of long-term 
contracts, bilateral trade agreements, historical 
trade patterns, price disparities, and currency and 
financing difficulties. The committees will have to 
consider what action may be required to meet these 
obstacles and to recommend action where 
appropriate. 

Additional attention to the problem of conser- 
vation and utilization of scarce materials wili be 
required to effect the maximum savings possible. 

In those commodities where there may be a long- 
range or chronic shortage of supplies, the commit- 
tees will be concerned with developing recommen- 
dations for methods of increasing production. 

Although most of the committees have not yet 
dealt with problems of prices, it is likely that the 
consideration of methods of increasing production 
and distributing available supplies will require 
that they give attention to such problems. 

The consideration of long-range programs for 
increasing production will involve also considera- 
tion of the level of requirements necessary to 
strengthen the position of the Free World, the 
availability of resources, and the role of long-term 
contracts or other arrangements necessary to se- 
cure increased supplies. The Imc will need to 
examine the supply situation also in other com- 
modities to determine whether they require inter- 
national action. 

The tasks ahead are many and difficult. How- 
ever, important first steps have been taken. The 
Imc has many notable achievements to its credit, 
but the jobs which are left to be done are those 
which will determine how successful it can be in 
dealing with the basic materials problems of the 
Free World. With the continued cooperation and 
good faith of the participating countries, and op- 
erating on the basis of experience already gained, 
the prospects for ultimate success should be en- 
couraging to all countries of the Free World. 
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SULPHUR SHORTAGE REVEALED 
BY IMC FIGURES 


The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference (Imc) on November 9 re- 
leased figures showing, for the first time, the total 
free-world production and consumption of sul- 
phur for the period 1948-50, and estimates for 
1951-52. This compilation was made possible 
through the information received in replies to 
the questionnaires which the Committee had sent 
out to all interested governments in connection 
with the Committee’s work on third and fourth 
quarter 1951 allocations. 

The information given in the attached tables 
confirms the Committee’s earlier view that in 1951 
world requirements of sulphur, both crude and 
refined, amount to approximately 7,134,200 long 
tons, whereas it is expected that production will 
amount to 5,862,300 tons, leaving a shortage of 
1,271,900 tons; and that in 1952 the requirements 
are estimated at 7,596,300 tons while production 
foreseen is 6,255,600 tons, leaving a shortage of 
1,340,700 tons. 

Since 1949, the demand for sulphur, as such, 
has increased by 32 percent in 1951, and 40 per- 
cent in 1952. This increase is due to the expan- 
sion in the use of sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, 
carbon bisulphide, and in agriculture and in other 
industries. Table I gives the breakdown of the 
demand by tonnages and indicates the predomi- 
nance of sulphuric acid as a consumer of sulphur. 

The increased demand for sulphur for certain 
important uses in 1951 and 1952 over 1949 is shown 
in Table II. 

The importance of sulphuric acid as a key in- 
dustrial chemical is shown by the analysis of 


uses of sulphuric acid in Table III. Table IV 





shows the quantities and the relative percentages 
of the principal raw materials used in making sul- 
phuric acid during 1949 and 1950 and estimates 
for 1951 and 1952. 

World requirements for pyrites in 1951 amount 
to approximately 4,451,400 long tons whereas it is 
expected that production will amount to 4,395,300 
tons leaving a shortage of 56,100 tons (sulphur 
content in each case); in 1952 the requirements 
are estimated at 5,000,300 tons while anticipated 
production is 4,745,500 tons, leaving a shortage of 
254,800 tons. 

Total free-world production and consumption 
of sulphur and sulphur-containing raw materials 
from all sources in terms of sulphur content for 
the years 1948-50, and estimates for the years 
1951 and 1952, are shown in Tables V and VI. 

In the light of these statistics the seriousness 
of the sulphur shortage is apparent. Also, the 
U.S. representative stated to the Committee that 
the recent announcement in the press concerning 
the discovery of a new sulphur dome in the State 
of Louisiana does not relieve the pressure for a 
vigorous prosecution of the various recommenda- 
tions of the Sulphur Committee for the conserva- 
tion of sulphur and the full expansion of all pos- 
sible sources of production. It is anticipated that 
some of the production from the new Louisiana 
discovery, which is not expected to produce until 
late in 1953, will in fact be partially offset by 
declining output, expected over the next few years, 
in several of the mines now producing. 

The Committee is making every effort to en- 
courage governments to increase their production 
not only of sulphur but of sulphur-bearing ma- 
terials. All countries are urged to make the most 
economical use of the amounts of sulphur avail- 
able to them. 


Table I—Consumption* and Uses of Sulphur as Such 


(in 1,000 long tons) 









































| , =) ml 
Percent | Percent Est. Percent Est. Percent 
1949 | of total || 2959 | of total | 1951 | of total || 1952 | of total 
Nulominic aed... ...........-.- 3, 539. 1 65. 3 || 3, 989.8 63.0 || 4, 409. 8 61.8 || 4, 573. 2 60 
Sulphur dioxide_ ____-_-_- She eee Tel. 2 13. 5 887. 8 14. 0 1, 022. 6 14. 3 1, 131. 0 14 
Carbon bisulphide_-_-__---_-_-- 377. 4 7.0 515. 6 8. 2 611.8 8. 6 669. 7 8 
Special agricultural uses____-___ 409. 8 7.5 419.8 6. 6 | 502. 9 : 513. 8 6 
Nik i cece ccee 361. 4 67 516. 0 8. 2 587. 1 8. 2 708. 6 9 
ie i worse Ss a 5, 419. 4 100. 6, 329. 0 100. 0 | 7, 134. 2 100. 0 | 7, 596. 3 100 





*1951 and 1952 represent estimated requirements. 


Table II—Increase in Use of Sulphur as Such* 





Percent increase 


Percent increase 








Use of 1951 over of 1952 over Principal end use 
1949 consumption|1949 consumption 
EEL TE 24. 6 29.2 | Analysis in table below. 
EE 39. 8 54. 6 | Wood pulp. 
Carbon bisulphide__-__.-.--.-------- 62. 1 77. 5 | Viscose. aa 
Special agricultural uses_______------ ae: 7 25.4 | Dusts, insecticides, etc. _ 
RP isin ic ot wn ew Sie te 62. 5 96. 1 | Rubber, dyestuffs, explosives, etc. 
tise ctnesddiewtbadate 31. 6 40. 2 | All uses 














*Based on figures contained in Table I. 
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Table III—Uses of Sulphuric Acid (from all sources) 
(1,000 long tons of 100 percent acid) 












































































































































1949 Percent 1950 Percent Est. Percent Est. Percent 
of total of total 1951 of total 1952 of total 
Superphosphate- ---.-_-------- 8, 367. 8 40.0 || 8, 709. 4 36. 7 || 9, 627. 6 36. 2 ||10, 472. 2 36. 4 
Ammonium ne. eee 16.9 || 4, 263. 7 18.0 || 4, 734. 7 17.8 || 5,020. 8 17.5 
SE atid rite cialine hota on .| 1, 442.8 6.9 || 1, 808. 7 7.6 || 2, 102. 5 7.9 || 2, 320. 2 8.1 
aa apa ait aia | 257.0 1.2 351. 1 1.5 || 416.3 1.6 496. 2 1.7 
Metallurgical uses____________- 1, 157.9 5. 5 || 1, 355. 4 5. 7 || 1, 486. 4 5.6 |} 1,651. 5 5.7 
ea Seeciikknpticbnees 6, 181. 1 29. 5 || 7, 243. 4 30. 5 ] 8, 211. 6 30.9 || 8, 787.8 30. 6 
SN eric ius t __.|20, 954. 0 | 100. 0 3, 731. 7 | 100. 0 26 579. 1 100. 0 |28, 748. 7 | 100. 0 
| I i 
Table IV—Raw Materials for Sulphuric Acid 
(1,000 long tons of sulphur content) 
| | 
Percent ! Percent e Percent! | Est. ‘Percent | Est. Percent 
1948 of total) 1949 of total 1950 of total) 1951 jor ae | 1952 of total 
| | | 
| } 1} 
Sulphur as such___-__- 3, 335.2 | 46.3 3, 539. 1 46.4 ||3, 989.8 | 46.2 (4,409.8 | 45.7 4, 573. 2 43. 7 
_ eee -|3,024.0| 41.9 |/3, 181.9] 41.7 |/3,577.4 | 41.5 |l4,082.4| 42.3 | 4, 616. 1 44.2 
Zine blende-_---- ~~ - _- ._| 515.1 a. | 529. 3 6.9 || 647.7 7.5 || 699. 4 7. 2 1 765. 2 7.3 
Spent oxide._............| 119.3 1.7 || 137.0 1.8 || 161.6 19 || 196.1 2.0 || 218.6 2. 1 
Anhydrite & other_-__.___| 217.1 3. 0 | 240. 3 3. 2 | 251. 0 2. 9 | 270. 9 2. 8 | 1 280. 5 ae 
Wiccan 7,210.7 | 100.0 7, 627.6 | 100.0 8, 627.5 | 100.0 9, 658. 6 | 100. 0 10, 453. 6 100. 0 
| 1 | | il 
Table V—Production of Sulphur and Sulphur-Containing Raw Materials 
(1,000 long tons of sulphur content) 
Materials 1948 1949 1950 Est. 1951 | Est. 1952 
INGENG CUINNUP <n 6 os ccc cccose asus eee 5, 046. 7 5, 563. 7 5, 422. 7 5, 699. 8 
Recovered sulphur- - - -- RS PRN p ene on ie ee Te ene 224. 3 233. 8 350. 7 439. 6 555. 8 
I Dd No ya we rede hea eg On 3, 425. 0 3, 898. 4 4, 164. 7 4, 395. 3 4, 745. 5 
Sulphur i Mey Gt ONO II ooo so ok cen ccswnnGaebudews 977. 0 1,022.5 | 1, 163.8 1, 265. 8 1, 366. 4 
Ee ae ae RT 9, 746.4 | 10, 201.4 | 11, 242.9 | 11, 523.4 12, 367. 5 
Table VI—Consumption* of Sulphur in All Its Forms 
(1,000 long tons of sulphur content) 
Materials 1948 1949 1950 Est. 1951 | Est. 1952 
PIONS ide cae aonlcan we acet ase a aceeen ate 5, 418. 1 5, 419. 4 6, 329. 0 7, 134. 2 7, 596. 3 
Torii adits cn ain wi dencesnd maideiaie mmekseeenlcnmeeas _.-| 8,237.4] 3,546.8) 3,924.0) 4,451.4 5, 000. 3 
TEE BS eins ss cle nS gn a ens kes awe se eeaed 1, 081. 1 1,111.0 1, 274. 8 1, 389. 7 1, 522. 9 
Wt vbteknns cena isenteetnate scisonle sdeaaaiiciaasisa 9, 736. 6 | 10,077. 2 | 11, 527.8 | 12, 975.3 14, 119. 5 
*1951 and 1952 represent estimated requirements. 
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U. S. Delegations to Internationai 
Conferences 


Conference on Food and Agriculture (FAO) 


On November 14 the Department of State 
announced that Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been designated by the President 
to serve as United States member at the sixth ses- 
sion of the Conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (Fao), 
which will convene at Rome, Italy, on November 
19, 1951. The membership of the United States 
delegation is: 


United States Member 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture 


Alternate U. S. Members 


Philip V. Cardon, Agricultural Research Administrator, 
Department of Agriculture 

Stanley Andrews, Director, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Harold F. Linder, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State 


Congressional Advisers 


Allen J. Ellender, Sr., United States Senate 
Milton R. Young, United States Senate 
Harold D. Cooley, House of Representatives 
Clifford R. Hope, House of Representatives 


Advisers 


R. H. Allen, Director, Food and Agriculture Division, 
Office of the Special Representative, Economic Coop- 
eration Administration, Paris 

Andrew W. Anderson, Chief, Branch of Commercial Fish- 
eries, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the 
Interior 

James F. Anderson, Division of International Administra- 
tion, Department of State 

Henry G. Bennett, Administrator, Technical Cooperation 
Administration, Department of State 

Miss Persia Campbell, President, National Association 
of Consumers, New York City 

Howard R. Cottam, Counselor of Embassy, American 
Embassy, Rome 

John H. Davis, Executive Secretary, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Ursula H. Duffus, Office of United Nations Economic 
and Social Affairs, Department of State 

R. M. Evans, Member of the Board of Governors, Federal 
Reserve System 

W. E. Hamilton, American Farm Bureau Federation, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Verne L. Harper, Assistant Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

Harold K. Hill, Deputy Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Charles E. Jackson, General Manager, National Fisheries 
Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Francis A. Linville, Acting Chief, Agricultural Products 
Staff, Department of State 

Henry F. Nichol, Executive Secretary, Division of Inter- 
national Conferences, Department of State 

James F. Patton, President, National Farmers Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

Robert E. Read, Administrative Officer, Attaché, American 
Legation, Bern, Resident at Geneva, Switzerland 

Ralph S. Roberts, Director of Finance and Budget Officer, 
Department of Agriculture 

Jesse T. Sanders, Legislative Counsel, 
Grange, Washington, D. C. 


The National 
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Miss Hazel K. Stiebeling, Chief, Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics, Agricultural Research 
Administration, Department of Agriculture 

Thomas E. Street, Technical Secretary, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 

Robert C. Tetro, Attaché, American Embassy, Rome 

Lyle F. Watts, Chief, Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture 

Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture 

Milburn L. Wilson, Director of Extension Work, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Commenting on the forthcoming Conference, 
Secretary Brannan said: 


At this Conference the U. 8. delegation will do its utmost 
to make Fao a moving force in the world. Through Fao 
we can light the spark of something better to live for and 
create hope for people who have no hope. People who 
can have hope for a better life will not be swayed hy the 
false promises of communism. We are particularly hope- 
ful for the excellent work Fao is doing in technical 
assistance and in its program for land reform. 


It is expected that one of the major subjects to 
be discussed at' the Conference will be the impor- 
tance of agricultural extension and educational 
activities in furthering Fao’s work. Other items 
on the agenda for the forthcoming session include 
the world food and agriculture situation ; the long- 
term objectives of the Fao; the program and budg- 
et for 1952-53; the proportionate contributions 
of member governments; final action on the pro- 
posed international plant protection convention; 
appointment of the director general and chairman 
of Fao’s council; and election of council members. 

The sixth session of the Conference will be the 
first convened at the new headquarters of the or- 
ganization at Rome, and also will be the first of 
the biennial sessions held in accordance with a 
recent amendment to the Fao constitution. Pre- 
vious sessions of the Conference have been held 
annually. 

The purposes of the Fao, which came into ex- 
istence in 1945, are to raise levels of nutrition and 
standards of living, improve the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products, and to better the conditions of 
rural populations, thereby contributing toward an 
expanding world economy. At present, 66 gov- 
ernments comprise the membership of the Fao. 

Immediately preceding the sixth session of the 
Conference, the council of the Fao will hold its 
thirteenth session at Rome. The United States 
is represented at this session, which began on No- 
vember 12, by the following persons: 


United States Member 
Stanley Andrews 

Associate United States Member 
Francis A. Linville 

Advisers 


James F. Anderson 

Ursula H. Duffus 

Ralph S. Roberts 

Thomas E. Street, Secretary of Delegation 
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Austin—Continued from page 868. 


Secretary Acheson further pointed out that in 
presenting its evidence, the United States had in- 
terpreted the resolution of November 3, as calling 
for “evidence” in the legal sense, excluding so far 
as possible hearsay and material which might be 
acceptable by historians but not in a law court. 
He concluded that the evidence submitted proved 
no less than a prima facie case of the violations 
charged by the United States against the Ru- 
manian Government of the freedoms of expression 
and of press and publication and asserted that a 
commission established under the treaty would 
have required the Rumanian Government to take 
specific action to provide the facilities necessary 
for the enjoyment of these freedoms. 

In noting that the United States had been com- 
pelled to withhold the names of some of the affi- 
ants and others mentioned, Secretary Acheson 
said: 

One outstanding aspect of the gathering of evidence 
on these subjects deserves the attention of mankind. The 
Government of the United States has been shocked by the 
large number of individuals who have avowed their knowl- 
edge of their experiences of * ie most flagrant violations of 
elementary human rights ir ‘hese countries, but who have 
refrained from submitting statements in writing, or sign- 
ing their names to such statements made by them, because 
of fear for the physical safety of mothers, children or 
other relatives still in the clutches of these accused gov- 
ernments. Indeed, many more persons—perhaps thou- 
sands more—have declined to give statements altogether, 
although professing knowledge, than have submitted 
them, and solely on this ground. 

The United States believes it most significant, and most 
probative of the charge of tyrannical practices by the ac- 
cused governments, that such large numbers of individuals 
should continue to be gripped by this terror. This hor- 
rible fact alone convicts the accused governments of the 
charges against them. For this alone these governments 
merit the condemnation of civilized peoples everywhere 
and eternal obloquy. 


In its analysis of the evidence the Department 
of State emphasized that in spite of its treaty ob- 
ligation and of provisions of its own constitution, 
the Rumanian Government has suppressed or 
taken over every newspaper and has established 
such terror that no independent press is possible. 

Covering the field of literature and publishing 
as well as theater, radio, and cinema, the analysis 
points out that the Rumanian Government has in 
fact prohibited every form of expression which is 
not in accordance with the government’s Com- 
munist line. For example, the evidence sets forth 
the official decrees of the government which re- 
quire that every book or map which shows the his- 
torical fact that Rumania once included the prov- 
inces of Bessarabia and Northern Bucovina, ceded 
to the U. S. S. R. following World War II, be 
physically excised on pain of severe punishment. 
By way of further example, possession of the 
works of Winston Churchill and Count Sforza, 
Foreign Minister of Italy, is prohibited. 
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Other presentations of evidence will be sub- 
mitted as they are completed. They will cover 
also other freedoms in Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary and relate in all three countries to the 
freedoms of political opinion, public meeting, re- 
ligious worship, and other human rights as well as 
to the freedoms of expression and of press and 
publication. 
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Legislation 


Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with 
Israel. Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation between the United States of 
America and Israel, together with a protocol and an 
exchange of notes relating thereto, signed at Wash- 
ington on August 23, 1951. S. Exec. R, 82d Cong. 
1st sess. 18 pp. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Nov. 13-16, 1951 


Releases may be obtained from the, Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 


No. Date Subject 


1001+ 11/8 South Pacific Commission agreement 

1008+ 11/10 Oto Biheler data not available 

1010* 11/13 Exchange of persons 

1011* 11/13 Visitors to U.S. 

1012 11/13 Discussions with Mosadeq 

10137 11/13 Barrett: VOA 

1014 11/14 FAO: 6th session 

1015 11/14 Jago as director on Pt. 4 (rewrite) 

1016 11/14 MDA to Yugoslavia 

1017 11/14 U.S. soldier shooting by U.S.S.R. 

1018+ 11/14 Extradition Convention 

10197 11/14 Acheson: U.N. General Assembly 

1020 11/14 Pt. 4 cooperation with Egypt 

10217 11/15 Rights of Nationals in Morocco 

1022* 11/14 Italian flood message 

1023 11/15 IEP agreement with Australia 

1024 11/15 Webb: Service on Peruvian bonds 

1025 11/15 Bingham: Administrator to TCA (re- 
write) 

1026+ 11/15 Miller: Latin American trade 

1027 11/16 Time extended on copyright laws 

1028 11/16 Rumanian freedom of press 

10297 11/16 Conference for computation center 

1030 11/16 Tax treaty with Japan discussed 

1031 11/16 Filing of Japanese claims extended 

1032+ 11/16 Vincent’s letter to Sen. McCarran 
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The United States in the United Nations 


November 15-21, 1951 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A total of 51 of the 60 members of the United 
Nations participated in the general debate, which 
was concluded November 16 with an address by 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. The U.S.S.R. 
broke precedent by speaking twice. Thirteen 
states—the Ukraine, Venezuela, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Dominican Republic, Lebanon, Argentina, 
Israel, Nicaragua, Byelorussia, Costa Rica, Indo- 
nesia, and Ethiopia—took the floor November 15. 
Speakers November 16 were Burma, Liberia, 
Czechoslovakia, Syria, Egypt, Philippines, 
Yemen, France, the U.S.S.R., and Mr. Lie. 

The question of disarmament continued to be 
one of the major topics of discussion, with Vene- 
zuela, Turkey, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the 
Philippines among those to add their support for 
the U.S.-U.K.-French disarmament plan. Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo (Philippines) pointed out that 
“this new proposal represents a substantial ad- 
vance from the position previously held by the 
United States.” Soviet bloc spokesmen, on the 
other hand, continued to assail the tripartite plan 
and insist that the U.S.S.R. approach was the only 
answer to the problem. In his second interven- 
tion, Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky 
introduced four additional proposals. These 
were for the Assembly to: 


1) declare the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of strict international 
control; 

2) recommend that the five major powers reduce their 
armed strength by one-third ; 

3) recommend that all states furnish complete infor- 
mation on their armed forces, including data on atomic 
weapons and on military bases abroad; and 

4) entrust the task of implementing these decisions to 
an international organ of control, established within the 
framework of the Security Council. 


French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman ex- 
pressed the belief that cooperation between “our 
regimes” was possible, and addressing himself to 
the Soviet Union, stated: 


Such cooperation calls for a certain atmosphere. First 
and foremost, aggressive hostility toward our institutions 
must cease, along with malevolent criticism of persons, 
and methods of violence and sabotage practiced within 
our countries by those who follow your  instruc- 
tions. We are prepared to seek with you a 
truce, a progressive release of tension. . 


General Romulo was one of many delegates to 
point out that the new mutual defense treaties 
had been directly inspired by the fear of Commu- 
nist aggression. Mr. Lie made the point that the 
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current session of the Assembly offered an un- 
equaled opportunity for “genuine negotiation.” 
“Tf,” he stated, “we are to achieve settlements of 
any of the greater or lesser issues that divide the 
world, this 1s the place and time to begin.” 

Committee I (Political and Security) —On No- 
vember 17, the Committee selected the three-power 
disarmament proposal (“Regulation, Limitation 
and Balanced Reduction of All Armed Forces and 
All Armaments”) as the first item on its agenda, 
together with the report of the Committee of 
Twelve (which recommended merging the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments). 

A U.S.-U.K.-French resolution establishing a 
12-member “Disarmament Commission” under the 
Security Council to prepare proposals to be em- 
bodied in a draft treaty for the regulation, limi- 
tation, and balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, including atomic, was placed 
before the Committee November 19 in a major 
policy statement by Secretary Acheson (text of 
both statement and resolution to appear in the 
Buuietin of December 3). The joint text, which 
contained six principles for the proposed commis- 
sion’s guidance as well as a series of specific in- 
structions, also provided for the convocation of a 
“conference of all states” when the commission’s 
work had reached a point where in its judgment 
any part of its program was ready for submission 
to governments. 

In his statement, Secretary Acheson expressed 
the belief that “these proposals if accepted could 
and would produce a turning point in history.” 
The greater part of his statement was devoted to 
a detailed explanation of the plan under the four 
main headings of 1) disclosure and verification; 
2) reduction of all arms and all armaments to 
agreed levels; 3) prohibition of the atomic bomb, 
and 4) creation of safeguards to insure compli- 
ance. As of November 20, five nations—France, 
Brazil, Peru, Haiti, and Iran—had spoken in sup- 
port of the plan. 

Ad Hoc Political Committee—The Committee, 
at its first meeting November 19, unanimously 
elected Ambassador Selim Sarper (Turkey) as its 
chairman and decided to consider “Threats to the 
political independence and territorial integrity of 
Greece” first, followed in order by the Yugoslav 
complaint against the U.S.S.R. and the tripartite 
proposal concerning German elections. 

The next day, two resolutions were placed be- 
fore the Committee: 1) a U.S—U.K.—French- 
Mexican text (which Greece later joined in spon- 
soring) establishing a 3-5 member Balkan 
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Subcommission of the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion with authority to send observers to—and 
visit—“any area of international tension in the 
Balkans on the request of any State or States con- 
cerned; and 2) a United States supported Greek 
resolution under which the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Balkans would end its activities 
within 60 days.” 

In submitting the joint text, United States del- 
egate Benjamin Cohen pointed out that the threat 
to Greece had changed substantially, such threat as 
remained forming part of the general tension in 
the Balkan area. He added, however, that it 
would be rash to assume that no further watchful- 
ness over the area or machinery available to con- 
duct on-the-spot observation is needed. 

Committee II (Economic and Financial) —Gen- 
eral discussion of the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries was opened by the Com- 
mittee November 20 with a statement by Hernan 
Santa Cruz (Chile) in which he renewed his Eco- 
nomic and Social Council proposal for the creation 
of an international fund to make grants and loans 
to. underdeveloped countries. Other speakers in- 
cluded the United States, the Philippines, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Egypt. United States Repre- 
sentative Michael Mansfield assured delegates that 
economic development would not be a casualty of 
the defense program. He added, however, that 
this did not mean that “in these critical times we 
can accomplish all we would wish” in the field. 

Committee III (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) —At its inaugural meeting November 15, 
the Committee decided to place the Human Rights 
Covenant second on its agenda. First place was 
accorded to Chapter IV (Social Questions) of the 
report of the Economic and Social Council. Dis- 
cussion of the latter item got underway November 
19 with statements by nine members, including 
the United States, United Kingdom, and France, 
praising United Nations achievements in the so- 
cial field. Mrs. Roosevelt stressed the importance 
of social programs as a contribution to peace, but 
added: “Our greatest contribution, however, can 
only be made within the framework of diminish- 
ing suspicion among nations and after inaugura- 
tion of means of assuring future peace.” 

Committee IV (Trusteeship) —By unanimous 
consent, the Committee November 19 agreed to 
suspend its previous decision to take up the ques- 
tion of Italian participation in the work of the 
United Nations first, and to begin consideration 
of the report of the Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73e of the Charter. 
Several members of the Committee praised the 
conciliatory spirit which characterized its 1951 
session. 

Committee V (Administrative and Budget- 
ary)—The Committee completed general discus- 
sion of the 1952 budget November 17, with 20 
countries taking part over a 2-day period in a 
broad-gauged exchange of views on financial, ad- 
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ministrative, and organizational problems facing 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Most members, including the United’States, gen- 
erally supported the cuts (totaling about 2 million 
dollars) recommended by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
in Secretary-General Lie’s proposed budget of 
$46,568,300. 

In his statement, United States Delegate John 
Martin Vorys expressed fear that the United Na- 
tions and its agencies were attempting to do too 
much too fast, and urged Mr. Lie and the other 
agency heads to do their part to curb this ten- 
dency. After completing the general discussion, 
the Committee began item-by-item consideration 
of the budget estimates. 

Committee VI (Legal)—The Committee No- 
vember 17 began consideration of the first item on 
its agenda: Draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States, report of the Secretary-General. 
Debate centered on the question as to whether to 
deal with the substance of the Declaration (which 
was prepared by the International Law Commis- 
sion) at the current session. John Maktos (U.S.) 
joined 14 other speakers, including the U.S.S.R. 
and United Kingdom, in opposing discussion at 
this session. Eight states favored considering the 
document at the present session. Subsequently, 
the Committee decided not to open discussions on 
the Declaration at this time. 

Collective Measures Committee—Replies have 
been received from four additional member Gov- 
ernments to the Secretary-General’s request for 
information regarding measures taken under 
paragraph 8 of the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion. Lebanon “is unfortunately not in a position 
in the present circumstances to divert part of its 
forces for the purpose of establishing an expedi- 
tionary corps available for sending to countries 
overseas.” Indonesia found it necessary to defer 
a final decision on this matter pending replace- 
ment of its provisional constitution. Mexico “is 
continuing to study the possibility of complying.” 
Paraguay “regrets that it is at present physically 
impossible to give positive cooperation 
in that direction.” Replies have now been re- 
ceived from 39 members. 

Palestine Conciliation Commission—The Com- 
mission which has been conferring in Paris for the 
past 2 months with delegations from Israel and 
four Arab States in an effort to assist in the set- 
tlement of outstanding Palestine issues, reported 
November 21, that it had been unsuccessful in its 
endeavors “since neither party indicated willing- 
ness substantially to recede from their rigid posi- 
tions and to seek a solution through mediation 
along the lines spelled out in the Commission’s 
pattern of proposals.” The Commission there- 
fore decided to terminate the conference, which 
opened September 13. A full report on the con- 
ference will be made to the current Assembly 
session. 
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